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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  CREED  OF  THE  NORMAN  AND  PLANTAGENET  CHURCH 
CONCERNING  PAPAL  SUPREMACY. 


Is  the  modern  "Church  of  England,"  usually  so  called,  the 
genuine  representative  in  these  lands  of  the  ancient  Church 
which  bore  that  name,  and  received  the  undisputed  allegiance 
of  the  English  people  up  to  the  days  of  the  Reformation  ?  To 
the  High  Church  party,  in  view  of  their  theological  position, 
this  question  has  always  been  one  of  vital  importance.  But  its 
bearing  on  the  agitation  for  Disendowment  has  added  to  the 
purely  theological  interest  a  political  interest  of  an  acute 
character.  Catholics  have,  however,  shown  but  slight  dis- 
position to  make  common  cause  with  the  Liberationists. 
They  probably  feel  that  the  Church  endowments  are  more 
usefully,  or  at  all  events  less  dangerously,  employed,  whilst 
in  the  hands  of  their  present  possessors,  than  if  devoted,  as 
they  probably  would  be  devoted,  should  Disendowment  take 
place,  to  the  freer  prosecution  of  the  anti-Christian  propagandism 
which  goes  by  the  misleading  name  of  Undenominational 
Education.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  defence  of  the  Endowments 
rests  on  grounds  independent  of  the  claim  to  theological 
continuity,  no  opposition  will  be  offered  in  these  pages,  and 
even  when  it  does  try  to  build  on  this  claim,  while  the  claim 
is  disputed,  there  is  no  desire  to  push  a  theological  contention 
to  any  political  conclusions.  Only  the  theological  aspect  will 
be  considered.  Is  it  the  Church  over  which  Archbishop  Benson 
presides,  or  that  over  which  Cardinal  Manning  presides,  which 
is  in  true  continuity  with  the  ancient  Church  and  inherits  its 
claims  to  the  allegiance  of  the  English  people  ? 

It  is  not  on  their  own  account  that  Catholics  have  any  call 
to  take  up  this  inquiry.  They  see  the  stained  glass  from  within, 
and  their  intuition  of  its  harmonies  of  colour  and  deline- 
ation is  proof  against  the  curious  misconceptions  of  outsiders. 
Their  feeling  is  one  of  simple  amazement  that  a  thesis  so 
preposterous  as  that  which  identifies  Anglicanism  with  the 
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religion  of  our  forefathers  should  find  upholders.  Still  it  does, 
and  the  upholders  are  our  fellow-countrymen,  our  friends, 
perhaps  our  relations.  They  cannot  be  reached,  at  least  few  of 
them  can  be  reached,  directly  by  a  Catholic  writer.  They  may 
however  be  reached  indirectly  if  Catholics  will  use  the  oppor- 
tunities that  offer,  whether  in  private  intercourse  or  otherwise,  at 
a  time  when  public  interest  in  the  subject  is  so  much  aroused. 
For  these  reasons  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  rendering  a  service 
by  indicating  the  fallacies  which  underlie  the  Anglican  delusion, 
and  providing  some  material  by  which  it  can  be  dispossessed. 

The  Catholic  Truth  Society  has  already  dealt  with  the 
subject  in  various  tracts,  such  as  those  entitled  Church 
Defence,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  travel  again  over  a 
portion  of  the  ground  which  they  have  covered.  But  the 
purpose  of  the  present  pages  is  somewhat  distinct  from  theirs. 
Lord  Selborne's  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
Disestablishment,  although  dealing  with  a  wider  issue,  and 
attempting  to  meet  the  Liberationist  indictment  at  all  points, 
devotes  one  or  two  of  its  earlier  chapters  to  this  question  of 
continuity,  and  these  chapters  have  been  accepted  by  Anglicans 
as  a  standard  exposition  of  their  case,  not  only  against  the 
Liberationists,  but  also  against  "  the  claims  of  Rome."  Under 
these  circumstances  it  seems  desirable  that  they  should 
be  submitted  to  a  more  direct  examination  on  the  part  of 
Catholics  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  task  is  undertaken  with  the  fullest  respect 
for  the  authority  which  rightly  attaches  to  the  great  legal  repu- 
tation and  high  character  of  Lord  Selborne. 

I  begin  by  taking  note  of  an  admission  :  "  If  the  Pope 
were  admitted  to  be,  by  Divine  right,  the  supreme,  infal- 
lible, and  absolute  governor  of  all  true  Churches,  it  might 
doubtless  follow  that  the  rejection  of  his  authority  was  heresy, 
and  that  the  sentences  of  Interdict  and  Excommunication 
pronounced  against  England  by  Paul  the  Third  and  Pius  the 
Fifth  deprived  the  Church  of  England  of  the  character  of  a 
true  Church."1  In  which  case,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
context  to  which  the  passage  belongs,  and  is  of  its  own  nature 
obvious,  the  succession  would  remain  with  that  portion  of  the 
existing  community  which  refused  to  follow  the  main  body  into 
the  heresy  referred  to,  but  remained  faithful  to  its  allegiance. 

1  Defence  of  the  Church  of  England  against  Disestablishment,  p.  85.  All  future 
quotations  from  Lord  Selborne  are  from  this  work. 
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The  determination  of  the  question  of  continuity  is  in  this 
manner  made  to  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the  general  con- 
troversy, and  the  practical  result  is  that,  while  those  who  have 
satisfied  themselves  on  general  grounds  that  the  Papacy  is  of 
Divine  institution  are  justified  in  at  once  claiming  the  rights  and 
endowments  (spiritual  and  temporal)  which  belonged  to  the  Old 
Church,  Anglicans,  who  are  equally  convinced  that  the  Papal 
authority  is  usurped,  are  likewise  justified  in  at  once  claiming 
the  same  rights  and  endowments  for  themselves.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  valid,  it  does  not  appear  why  there  should  be  any 
necessity  of  an  historical  inquiry  into  the  beliefs  of  our  fore- 
fathers. In  fact  the  greater  part  of  Lord  Selborne's  chapters  is 
rendered  superfluous.  It  is  surprising  also,  that  the  author 
does  not  perceive  how  perilous  a  weapon  he  is  placing  in  the 
hands  of  his  Liberationist  antagonists.  What  is  to  prevent  a 
further  application  of  this  same  principle,  according  to  which 
those  who  firmly  believe  episcopacy  to  be  a  corrupt  accretion 
upon  the  original  constitution  of  the  Christian  Church,  or  those 
who  believe  the  true  character  of  the  Church  to  be  that  of  a 
department  of  State  in  a  Christian  kingdom,  may  in  like  manner 
claim  to  have  legal  effect  given  to  their  ideas  ?  Why  should 
they  not  claim  the  adoption  of  their  own  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
organization,  either  in  place  of,  or  along  with,  that  at  present 
exclusively  prevailing,  so  that  without  sacrifice  to  conscience 
they  may  enter  into  their  just  portion  of  the  national  inherit- 
ance ?  This  it  is  true,  belongs  to  the  political  aspect  into 
which  I  have  declined  to  enter.  But  I  refer  to  it  in  order  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  protest  against  present  Anglican  views  as 
to  what  are  the  essentials  of  a  truly  constituted  portion  of  the 
Church  Catholic  being  assumed  as  the  criterion  by  which  the  ques- 
tion of  continuity  is  to  be  determined.  What  in  the  estimation 
of  our  pre-Reformation  forefathers  was  regarded  as  essential  ? 
It  is  that  which  gave  its  character  to  the  Church  to  which  they 
belonged.  It  is  that,  and  not  later  views,  which  should  be 
taken  as  the  basis  of  settlement.  If  the  Creed  of  our  forefathers 
in  regard  to  this  particular  point  of  the  essentials  of  a  truly 
constituted  Church  is  found  to  be  realized  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Anglican  communion,  then  it  is  granted  that 
continuity  lies  with  the  Anglicans,  and  not  with  us.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  is  in  the  (Roman)  Catholic  communion  that 
the  conditions  which  would  have  satisfied  our  forefathers  are 
found,  then  continuity  lies  with  us. 
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The  Anglican  theory  takes  the  Church  Universal  to  be  an 
aggregate  of  many  National  Churches,  each  of  which  has  a 
distinct  organization  of  its  own  and  is  fully  independent  of 
the  rest.  Intercommunion  is  most  desirable,  and  even  obligatory 
if  obtainable  without  sacrifice  of  truth.  But  it  is  not  essential, 
and,  when  a  local  Church,  out  of  loyalty  to  truth  and  in  the 
legitimate  exercise  of  its  responsibility,  feels  constrained  to  inter- 
rupt it,  and  so  far  forth  to  isolate  itself  from  the  main  body,  it 
does  not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  a  duly  constituted  portion 
of  the  Church  Universal.  On  the  same  grounds  the  recognition 
of  some  sort  of  Primacy  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome  may  be  desir- 
able in  itself  as  a  point  of  ecclesiastical  arrangement  conducive 
to  the  easier  maintenance  of  intercommunion  and  common 
action,  but  the  recognition  is  voluntary,  and  should  be  with- 
drawn as  soon  as  the  Popes  attempt  to  convert  it  into  a  domi- 
nation. The  Catholic  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  the 
Church  Universal  to  be  no  mere  voluntary  confederation  of 
independent  units,  but  a  single  organic  whole,  the  duty  of  inter- 
communion being  obligatory  and  essential,  in  such  sort  that  a 
local  Church  withdrawing  from  it  is  thereby  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  an  amputated  limb  :  the  life  of  the  organism  no 
longer  flows  through  the  arteries,  all  share  in  its  spiritual 
endowments  is  lost.  The  needful  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  essential  conditions  is  held  to  have  been  made  by  the 
establishment  of  a  single  see  as  a  centre  of  unity,  the  obligation 
of  unconditional  submission  and  unconditional  intercommunion 
in  regard  to  it  being  imposed  by  divine  appointment  upon  all 
local  Churches.  There  can  be  no  dispute  that  this  is  the  issue 
between  modern  Anglicans  and  modern  Catholics.  To  which 
side  belongs  the  pre-Reformation  Church  of  this  country  ? 
According  to  the  answer  rendered  must  the  decision  be  given 
whether  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  rival  claimants  is  its  true 
representative  to  our  age,  and  the  lawful  inheritor  of  its  name, 
its  traditions,  and  its  spiritual  (if  not  temporal)  endowments.2 

2  Attention  may  here  be  called  to  a  point  of  terminology.  The  widely-circulated 
Case  for  Disestablishment  speaks  of  "the  complete  identification  of  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion Church  in  England  with  the  Church  of  Rome"  (p. 34).  The  fact  which  it  affirms 
is  correct,  as  I  hope  to  show,  but  the  terminology,  though  common  among 
Protestants,  is  not  ours.  By  the  "Church  of  Rome"  Protestants  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  the  entirety  of  the  Churches  which  acknowledge  the  Headship  of  the 
Pope.  We  mean  by  the  phrase  the  local  Church  of  Rome  as  distinguished  from  the 
Churches  which  own  its  rule,  and  which  are  called  the  Church  of  Westminster,  of 
Liverpool,  &c.  ;  or,  if  we  group  by  nations,  the  Church  of  France,  the  Church  of  Spain, 
&c.  In  popular  parlance,  we  naturally  avoid  now  the  phrase  "  Church  of  England  " 
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In  seeking  evidence  on  the  historical  question,  we  shall  do  well 
to  concentrate  attention  upon  the  single  point  which  involves 
the  whole  contention.  Was  the  admission  of  Papal  Supremacy, 
which  no  one  in  his  senses  will  deny  to  have  obtained  in  the 
Old  Church,  an  admission  the  recognized  basis  of  which  was 
divine  appointment,  or  ecclesiastical  institution  ?  If  the  former, 
it  was  presumably  considered  absolute  ;  if  the  latter,  revocable. 
But  although  it  is  the  character,  not  the  bare  fact  of  the 
Primacy  recognized  by  our  forefathers  in  the  Holy  See  which 
is  disputed,  it  is  nevertheless  desirable  that  we  should  have 
some  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  the  recognition  was 
carried.  My  task  falls  then  into  two  divisions.  I  have  to 
show  (i)  that  the  recognition  was  as  universal  then,  as  it  is 
among  Catholics  of  the  present  day ;  (2)  that  it  was  a  recog- 
nition resting  on  the  same  doctrinal  ground  of  a  Divine  institu- 
tion. Following  the  only  sound  method,  let  us  for  the  present 
confine  our  attention  to  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet  period. 
In  seeking  to  trace  back  continuity,  we  should  commence  with  p 
the  later  age  and  step  by  step  go  backwards. 

II. 

Recognition  of    the   supremacy   existed    under   every  form 
under  which  it  could  be  expected. 

I.— IN   REGARD  TO  THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  BISHOPS. 
Although   the  Chapters  might  elect,  or   Kings  appoint,  an 
archbishop  to   his  see,  he  was  not  considered  to  be  duly  con- 
stituted till  the  election  had  been  ratified  by  the  Papal  confirma- 

as  descriptive  of  ourselves.  It  would  lead  to  misconceptions.  But  in  the  recent 
decree  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  declaring  the  beatification  of  the  English 
Martyrs  we  read,  that  the  Holy  See  "permitted  the  Martyrs  of  the  English  Church 
( Ecclesia  Anglicanae),  ancient  and  modern  alike,  to  be  exhibited  (in  painting  on  the 
church  walls),  among  whom  were  also  those  who  suffered  for  the  Faith  and  the  Primacy 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff  from  A.D.  1535  to  A.D.  1583,  under  King  Henry  and  Elizabeth.'* 
Obviously  the  Church  of  England  here  referred  to  is  not  the  Church  by  Law  Estab- 
lished. This  was  also  the  use  of  terms  in  pre-Reformation  times.  It  would  not  be  so 
necessary  to  call  attention  to  this  discrepancy  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
phraseology,  were  it  not  that  a  spurious  argument  has  been  built  upon  it.  The  local 
Church  of  Rome  is  understood  in  these  days  to  disallow  the  existence  of  other 
local  Churches,  whilst  claiming  for  herself  universal  extension.  Hence  when  they  find 
that  the  middle  ages  made  a  clear  distinction  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and,  for 
instance,  the  Church  of  England,  Anglicans  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  modern 
Church  of  Rome  has  changed  its  policy.  The  simple  occurrence  of  the  designation 
"Church  of  England"  in  ancient  writings,  seems  to  them  to  prove  their  view  of 
Church  organization  to  be  correct.  When  the  terminology  is  understood,  it  is  at 
once  perceived  that  both  now  and  of  old  the  Church  of  Rome  claims,  not  to  be 
everywhere,  but  to  rule  everywhere. 
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tion.  The  part  of  the  electors  was  merely  to  name  the  person  : 
it  was  the  confirmation  which  gave  him  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
by  which  his  subjects  were  made  amenable  to  his  rule  in  the 
court  of  conscience.  Thus  the  Prior  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury 
(A.D.  I2CJ3)  announce  to  the  Pope,  whom  they  call  "  the  Supreme 
Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church,"  that  they  have  canonically 
elected  Robert  Winchelsey  to  their  Archbishopric.  "  Wherefore," 
they  add,  "  we  have  determined  ...  to  supplicate  your  gracious 
Majesty  ...  to  deign  mercifully  to  console  the  Church  of  Canter- 
bury, the  devoted  daughter  of  our  mother  the  Holy  Roman 
Church,  which  has  long  suffered  the  hardships  of  widowhood 
.  .  .  and  canonically  confirm  our  election  of  the  venerable  man, 
Master  Robert  Winchelsey  .  .  .  consecrate  and  return  to  us  our 
elect."  3  Celestine  the  Fifth  replies  :  "  We  therefore  finding  the 
election  ...  to  have  been  canonically  made,  with  the  advice  of 
our  brethren,  have  confirmed  it  by  apostolic  authority,  and  have 
set  the  same  Robert  over  the  said  Church  of  Canterbury  as  its 
archbishop  and  pastor,  after  which  we  have  caused  him  to  be 
consecrated  by  the  said  Bishop  (of  St.  Sabina)  and  have  given 
him  the  pallium,  that  is,  the  symbol  of  the  Pontifical  office  taken 
from  the  body  of  Blessed  Peter,  the  said  Robert  having  earnestly 
solicited  it  as  became  him.  .  .  ."  4  At  times  the  choice  of  the 
Chapter  (or  the  King)  fell  upon  one  who  was  already  in  posses- 
sion of  a  see.  In  that  case,  by  the  prescriptions  of  the  sacred 
canons,  the  candidate  was  ineligible,  and  a  further  exercise  of 
the  Pontifical  power  was  required  to  remove  the  impediment. 
The  electors  no  longer  elect,  but  postulate,  that  is,  they  request 
the  Holy  See  to  allow  the  person  they  desire  to  be  accepted, 
although  by  strict  law  ineligible.  Thus  in  A.D.  I3^j,  the  Chapter 
of  Canterbury  wished  to  have  John  Stratford,  who  was  at  the 
time  Bishop  of  Winchester.  They  first  ask  the  bishop  to  accept 
the  postulation.  Had  it  been  an  election,  he  would,  or  might, 
have  accepted  it  simply.  As  it  is  a  postulation,  he  answers  in 
the  usual  manner,  mindful  of  the  tie  which  bound  him  to  Win- 
chester :  "  I  neither  give  nor  withhold  consent  to  the  postulation, 
but  submit  myself  entirely  in  the  matter  to  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  Lord  Pope."  The  Chapter  then  write  to  the  Pope  "  suppli- 
cating your  Holiness  with  devotion,  humility,  and  unanimous 
desire  to  favour  the  said  postulation  and  give  paternal  assent  to 
the  translation  of  the  said  John,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  .  .  ." 5 

8  Wilkins'  Concilia ,  ii.  p.  193. 
*  Ibid.  p.  198.  5  Ibid.  p.  566. 
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The  postulation  is  backed  by  the  King  (Edward  the  Third).  In 
the  answer  received  John  the  Twenty-Second  says  :  "  By  the 
advice  of  our  said  brethren  (the  Cardinals)  and  in  the  plenitude 
of  the  apostolic  authority,  we  have  absolved  you  from  the  tie  by 
which  you  were  bound  to  the  said  Church  of  Winchester,  over 
which  you  then  presided,  and  translate  you  to  the  said  Church 
of  Canterbury,  placing  you  over  it  as  its  archbishop  and 
pastor,  &c.  "6 

The  Bull  in  which  the  appointment  is  made  is  a  Bull  of 
Provision.  That  is  to  say,  the  Pope  declares  that  having  on  this 
occasion  reserved  to  himself  the  determination  of  the  person,  he 
provides  for  the  Church  of  Canterbury  the  said  Thomas  Strat- 
ford. Why  the  Papal  answer  should  take  this  form  in  this 
instance  is  not  clear.  The  Pope's  choice  coincides  with  that 
of  the  Chapter,  and  it  is  presumable  the  coincidence  was  not 
altogether  accidental,  although  Birchington  says  it  was.  Anyhow, 
the  Pope  is  in  substance  acceding  to  their  postulation.  The 
practice  of  Provision  involves  a  still  further  exercise  of  the 
supremacy  than  simple  confirmation,  or  than  the  dispensation  of 
a  canonical  impediment.  When  it  is  employed,  the  appoint- 
ment proceeds  from  the  Pope  under  all  aspects.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  act  of  confirmation  which  is  of  most  importance  to  us 
at  present,  since  it  is  the  solicitation  of  this  as  an  essential 
requirement,  which  witnesses  to  the  recognition  of  the  Papacy 
as  the  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  The  bearing  upon 
our  subject  of  the  resistance  offered  by  the  English  kings  to  the 
Papal  provisions,  will  be  considered  in  another  chapter. 

There  was  yet  another  bond  of  attachment  between  the 
Archbishop  and  the  Holy  See.  He  must  obtain  his  Pallium. 
The  Pallium  is  a  fillet  of  white  wool,  looped  in  the  middle  so 
that  it  may  be  cast  over  the  shoulders.  Information  as  to  its 
original  use  and  meaning  can  be  obtained  from  Thomassin.7  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  an  imperial  vestment,  the  use  of 
which  was  conceded  to  the  Church  by  the  first  Christian 
Emperors.  Long  before  the  period  with  which  we  are  engaged, 
it  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  the  royalty  of 
St.  Peter,  and  was  accordingly  sent  to  those  who  were  deputed 
to  participate  in  this  royalty  by  acting  as  Vicars  of  the  rtoly 
See  in  the  various  provinces.  The  first  trace  of  its  use  in  the 
West  is  in  a  letter  of  Pope  Vigilius  to  Auxanius  of  Aries : 

6  Ibid.  p.  569. 

7   Vetus  et  Nova  Ecdesia  Disciplina,  De  Beneficiis,  part  i.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
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"  That  you  who  hold  our  place  may  not  be  without  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  pallium,  by  the  holy  authority  of  Blessed  Peter 
we  grant  you  its  use,  as  our  predecessor,  Symmachus  of  blessed 
memory,  granted  it  to  your  predecessor."8  The  date  of  Vigilius 
is  A.D.  538—550;  that  of  Symmachus  A.D.  498 — 514.  Pope 
Paschal  the  Second,  writing  in  A.D.  1102  to  the  Archbishop 
of  the  Poles,  informs  him  that  "in  the  pallium  the  plenitude 
of  the  Pontifical  office  is  granted,  because  without  it,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Apostolic  See  and  the  custom  of  the  entire 
Church,  Metropolitans  are  by  no  means  permitted  to  consecrate 
bishops  or  to  hold  synods."  9  Similar  instruction  had  previously 
been  given  to  the  Bulgarians  by  Nicholas  the  First  in  A.D.  107 1,10 
and  is  a  true  account  of  what  we  find  in  the  records  of  the 
periods.  St.  Anselm  is  indeed  said  by  Eadmer  to  have  con- 
secrated a  Bishop  of  Lincoln  at  a  time  when  his  pallium  had 
not  yet  been  received.  This  may  have  been  because  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  William  Rufus,  who,  professing  to  recognize  the  Anti- 
pope  Guibert  instead  of  Urban,  prevented  the  Archbishop  from 
obtaining  his  pallium  till  some  time  after  his  consecration.  But 
we  have  Anselm's  own  acknowledgment  of  the  importance  of 
possessing  it.  "  If  I,  a  Metropolitan,  consecrated  to  the  episco- 
pate, neither  seek  the  Pope  in  person  nor  ask  the  pallium,  during 
the  whole  of  my  first  year  (of  office),  I  justly  deserve  to  be 
deprived  of  the  dignity."  n 

The  form  by  which  the  pallium  was  sought  and  obtained  is 
given  by  Wilkins,12  from  the  Canterbury  Registers,  in  the  case 
of  Archbishop  Winchelsey. 

Form  of  Petition  for  the  Pallium. 

"Your  devoted  daughter,  the  Church  of  Canterbury,  asks 
that  the  pallium,  taken  from13  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Peter, 
may  be  granted  to  its  elect,  who  has  been  consecrated,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  the  plenitude  of  his  office  :  and  for  this  it 
supplicates  your  Holiness  with  earnestness  and  urgency." 

8  Ap.  Thomassin,  ibid.  cap.  54. 

9  Ibid.  cap.  57. 
10  Ibid. 

"  Ibid. 

12  Vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

13  The/fl//z'0,  after  their  consecration  by  the  Pope,  were  placed  for  tke  night  upon 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  thence  to  be  sent  to  the  Metropolitans.     Thus  was  symbolized 
the  truth  that  the  grant   of  Metropolitan  power  was  a  participation  of  St.  Peter's 
royalty. 
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Form  for  the  Delivery  of  the  Pallium. 
"To  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  of  Blessed  Mary  the 
Virgin,  of  the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  of  the  Lord 
Pope  Celestine,  and  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  as  likewise  of 
the  Church  entrusted  to  you,  we  deliver  to  you  the  pallium 
taken  from  the  body  of  Blessed  Peter,  that  is  to  say,  the  pleni- 
tude of  the  Pontifical  office :  in  order  that  you  may  use  it  within 
your  Church  on  the  fixed  days,  which  are  stated  in  the  privileges 
granted  by  the  Apostolic  See." 

Form  of  Oath  taken  by  the  A  rchbishop  on  receiving  the  Pallium. 

"I,  Robert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  from  this  hour 
forward,  will  be  faithful  and  obedient  to  St.  Peter,  to  the  Holy 
Apostolic  Roman  Church,  to  my  Lord  Pope  Celestine  and  his 
successors  canonically  entering.  I  will  not  join  in  any  counsel,  or 
agreement,  or  deed,  to  deprive  them  of  life  or  limb,  or  to  bring 
them  into  captivity.  I  will  disclose  to  no  one  any  counsel  which 
may  have  been  entrusted  to  me,  whether  by  themselves,  or  their 
nuncios,  or  by  letters,  in  any  way  which  to  my  knowledge  will 
cause  them  harm.  I  will  give  aid,  saving  my  order,14  to  defend 
and  to  maintain,  against  every  man,  the  Papacy  of  the  Roman 
Church  and  the  royalty  of  St.  Peter ;  when  called  to  a  synod  I 
will  come,  unless  hindered  by  a  canonical  impediment.  I  will 
treat  with  honour  the  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See  in  his  coming 
and  returning,  and  I  will  help  him  in  his  needs.  I  will  visit  the 
thresholds  of  the  Apostles  every  three  years,  either  in  person  or 
by  my  deputy,  unless  I  be  absolved  by  Apostolic  dispensation. 
The  possessions  which  appertain  to  my  episcopal  board,  I  will 
not  sell,  or  give  away,  or  pledge,  or  enfeoff  afresh,  or  alienate  in 
any  way  without  having  first  consulted  the  Roman  Pontiff.  So 
may  God  help  me,  and  these  holy  Gospels." 

Beyond  even  the  metropolitan  office,  which  the  evidence 
given  shows  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  grant  from  Rome,  was 
the  office  of  legatus  natus,  which  from  the  time  of  William  de 
Corboyl  (A.D.  1127),  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  and,  in  a  less 
degree,  of  York,  mostly  received.  But  of  this  I  can  say 
nothing  for  want  of  space. 

The  confirmation  of  simple  Bishops  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Middle  Ages  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ordinarily 
reserved  to  the  Popes,  but  was  left  to  the  Metropolitan.  Thus  in 

14  /,<?.,  so  far  as  the  canons  which  forbid  bloodshed  to  an  ecclesiastic  permit. 
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A.D.  1293  we  have  the  Prior  of  Canterbury,  the  custodian  of  the 
spiritualities  during  the  vacancy  of  the  archbishopric,  confirming 
the  election  made  by  the  Chapter  of  St.  Asaph  of  Llewellyn  de 
Bromfeld  to  the  bishopric  of  their  see.15  For  an  instance  when, 
the  metropolitan  see  being  vacant,  the  Chapter  send  direct  to 
Rome  for  confirmation,  see  Wilkins.16  In  case  of  dispute,  refer- 
ence was  at  once  made  to  the  Holy  See.  For  example,  a  complaint 
was  made  to  Martin  the  Fourth  against  Archbishop  Peckham  in 
A.D.  1281  for  not  confirming  the  election  of  a  candidate  chosen 
to  the  See  of  Winchester.  Peckham  writes  to  justify  himself ; 
says  he  has  acted  out  of  the  best  of  motives  and  in  loyalty  to 
the  Holy  See  itself,  whose  right  would  have  been  impaired  by 
the  confirmation  ;  he  is  well  aware  "  that  the  Apostolic  See  has 
power  to  set  aside  rights  (dominari  juribus)  and  can  do 
whatever  is  for  the  well-being  of  the  Christian  people "  ;  that 
from  boyhood  upwards  he  has  been  as  faithfully  attached  as  any 
Christian  to  the  said  See,  and  intends  so  to  remain  at  all  times  ; 
that  he  has  acted  in  virtue  of  powers  given  to  Archbishops  by 
Alexander  the  Fifth,  &c.17 

2. — IN   REGARD   TO   THE   RELATIVE   PRE-EMINENCE  OF   SEES. 

Soon  after  the  Conquest  a  dispute  arose  between  Lanfranc, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York, 
concerning  the  independence  of  York,  which  the  latter  claimed 
and  the  former  denied.  A  Council  was  held  at  Windsor  to 
examine  into  the  evidence  of  the  adverse  claims  in  A.D.  IO/2.18 
Of  this  Lord  Selborne  says : 

A  dispute  concerning  precedence  between  the  metropolitan  Sees 
of  Canterbury  and  York  was  determined  by  the  award  of  Pope 
Alexander  the  Second's  Legate :  but  expressly  and  on  the  face  of  the 
award,  by  the  King's  consent  (p.  15). 

The  King's  consent  was  of  course  desired.  Without  it 
the  peaceable  fulfilment  of  the  settlement  could  not  be 
expected.  But  "  the  award  of  the  Legate  "  is  a  somewhat  mis- 
leading term  by  which  to  describe  the  Pope's  relation  to  the 
proceeding.  The  constitution  signed  by  the  king,  legate, 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots  declares  the  investigation  to 
have  been  held  at  the  mandate  of  Pope  Alexander,19  and 

15  Wilkins,  Ibid.  p.  195.  w  ibid.  i.  p.  568 

17  Ibid.  ii.  p.  63. 
18  Ibid.  i.  p.  324.  M  Ibid.  p.  325. 
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Lanfranc  in  the  account  sent  to  Rome  gives  us  further  details. 
He  reminds  the  Pope  that  when,  shortly  before,  he  and  his 
brother  of  York  were  together  at  the  Papal  court,  the  con- 
troversy was  brought  forward  :  that  "  as  became  a  holy  and 
prudent  pastor,"  Alexander  "had  issued  an  injunction  in 
writing  to  the  effect  that  a  Council  consisting  of  the  English 
bishops,  abbots,  and  other  members  of  the  regular  clergy  should 
hear  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  discuss  and  define "  :  that 
this  had  been  done  with  the  result  of  making  it  clear  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York  that  his  claim  to  independence  could  not 
be  sustained.  We  learn  also  from  Lanfranc's  letter  that  the 
evidence  turned  upon  the  grants  of  former  Popes.  Lanfranc 
pleads,  "privileges  and  letters  of  Popes  Gregory,  Boniface, 
Honorius,  Vitalian,  Sergius,  the  other  Gregory,  Leo,  and 
the  latest  Leo,"  as  constituting  "the  decisive  strength  and 
certainty  of  the  whole  case."  20  The  controversy  was  revived 
after  this,  particularly  between  Ralph  of  Canterbury  and 
Thurstan  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  First,  the  Pope 
then  inclining  to  the  side  of  York,  but  refusing  to  decide 
absolutely  until  the  two  prelates  had  come  in  person  to 
expound  their  pleas  in  his  presence.  A  long  letter  from 
Ralph  to  Calixtus  the  Second  is  extant,  giving  a  very  detailed 
exposition  of  the  Canterbury  arguments,  again  entirely  based 
on  the  grants  of  the  previous  Popes.  It  is  throughout  full  of 
acknowledgment  of  the  Papal  Primacy,  and  says  that,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  usurper  Stigand,  all  the  occupants  of 
the  See  of  Canterbury  have  been  distinguished  by  devotion  to 
the  See  of  Rome:  it  prays  that  in  deference  to  their  merits,  if  not 
to  Ralph's  own,  Calixtus  may  decline  to  take  away  from 
Canterbury  any  of  its  ancient  rights.21  A  decision,  on  the  whole 
favourable  to  York,  was  given  by  Honorius  the  Second  in 
A.D.  1127  circ.  It  was  taken  as  final.22  William  of  Malmesbury 
complains  of  a  preceding  Pope,  Paschal  the  Second,  for  not 
having  given  a  decision  then. 


20  Ibid.  p.  327.     In  the  present  chapter  we  are  inquiring  only  what  the  Norman 
and  Plantagenet  periods  understood  to  be  the  Pope's  power  to  determine  hierarchical 
precedence.     Hence  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  us  whether  these  alleged  "  privileges 
and  letters  "  were  genuine  or  not.    Their  genuineness  is,  however,  open  to  doubt  (Cf. 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,   Councils,  iii.  p.  65),  and  they  will  not  be  available  when  the 
faith  of  the  earlier  period  comes  under  examination. 

21  Wilkins,  i.  p.  396,  ff. 
-~  Ibid.  p.  407. 
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If  the  Pope  had  expressly  said.  "The  Church  of  Canterbury  has 
had  these  and  these  dignities  and  I  confirm  them  to  it,"  he  would  have 
terminated  the  case  and  put  an  end  to  the  controversies.  But  by  saying 
"  Whatever  is  authentic  we  do  not  desire  to  impair,"  he  left  the  matter 
undetermined.23 

There  was  a  similar  controversy  concerning  the  metropolitan 
rights  claimed  by  York  over  the  Scotch  bishoprics,24  concerning 
the  attempt  of  Winchester  to  be  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  the 
reign  of  Stephen  and  of  St.  David's  under  Giraldus  Cambrensis 
in  the  reign  of  John.  In  such  cases  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 
See  was  recognized  and  appealed  to  by  the  claimants,  the  claim 
was  based  on  previous  Papal  arrangements,  and  although  the 
decisions  were  necessarily  displeasing  to  the  defeated  side, 
although  they  were  resisted  for  a  time,  their  authority  was 
never  questioned. 


3. — IN   REGARD  TO   THE   PRACTICE  OF   APPEALS  TO   ROME. 

Lord  Selborne,  with  others,  contends  that  till  the  time  of 
Stephen,  Appeals  to  Rome  were  not  in  use.  The  statement  is 
made  on  the  authority  of  the  chronicler,  Henry  of  Huntingdon, 
who  is  understood  to  say  that  they  were  introduced  by  Henry 
of  Blois,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Apostolic  Legate.  As 
we  are  not  at  present  concerned  with  the  pre-Norman  period, 
we  need  not  dispute  the  fact,  which,  properly  understood,  is 
approximately  correct.  But  the  meaning  of  the  chronicler  may 
as  easily  be  that  Henry  of  Blois  introduced  the  practice,  not  by 
making  it  legal,  but  by  causing  men  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
They  were  driven  to  desperation  by  his  unjust  government, 
and  their  desperation  overcame  the  difficulties  of  appealing  to 
so  distant  a  tribunal.25  Anyhow,  appeals  were  multiplied,  as  it 


23  Gest.  Pontific.  lib.  i.  sub  finem. 

24  Concerning  which  see  History  of  Scotland,  by  Dr.  Bellesheim,  just  translated 
by  Dom  O.  Hunter  Blair.     Tom  i.  chap,  ix.,  &c. 

25  "This  year  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Legate  of  the  Apostolic 
See,  held  a  General  Council  at  London  ...  the  whole  Council  groaned  with  fresh 
appeals.     For  in  England  appeals  were  not  in  use,  until  Henry,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, while  he  was  Legate,  cruelly  brought  them  in  to  his  own  disadvantage  (malo 
suo  crudeliter  intrusit)"  (Wilkins,  i.  p.  424).    "  In  the  same  Council  appeal  was  thrice 
made  to  an  audience  of  the  Roman  Pontiff"  (Henry  of  Hunt,  in  ann.  16  Stephani, 
ap.  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.  cxcv.  p.  972).      Further  light  is  thrown  on  the  allusion  by 
Gervase  of  Canterbury  (Rolls  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  384).      Archbishop  Theobald  could 
not  stand  the  Bishop's  conduct.     So  he  appealed  to  Rome  with  the  result  of  getting 
the  office  of  Legate  transferred  to  himself. 
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is  admitted  they  were  multiplied,  not  because  the  Holy  See 
showed  any  special  anxiety  to  draw  causes  to  its  own  tribunal, 
but  because  the  appellants  were  anxious  to  take  them  there. 
Appeals  are  therefore  a  witness  to  the  general  recognition  where 
the  supreme  authority  lay.  This  witness  is  confirmed,  not 
neutralized,  by  the  opposition  which  the  practice  encountered 
at  times.  The  opposition  of  imperious  tyrants  like  William 
Rufus  proves  nothing :  tyrants  apart,  the  objection  taken 
was  not  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  court,  but  to  the  injustice  and 
inadvisability  of  the  practice.  Thus  Edward  the  Third,  writing 
to  Benedict  the  Twelfth  (A.D.  1337)  to  protest  against  an  appeal 
made  direct  to  Rome  over  the  head  of  the  Archbishop  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  urges  the  dignity  of  Canterbury,  the  great 
expenses,  and  the  prolonged  delay  which  appeals  involve.  This 
is  to  allow  the  right  In  fact  he  recognizes  it  expressly : 

The  Apostolic  See,  although  it  has  been  established  by  God 
(divinttus)  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  is  not  accustomed  to  take  away 
the  right  and  the  jurisdictions  of  inferior  prelates  called  to  a  partici- 
pation of  its  care,  nor  to  reserve,  without  legitimate  reason,  to  the 
examination  of  the  Apostolic  See,  causes  which  ought  to  be  heard  in 
the  localities  (where  they  arise).26 

This  testimony  is  all  the  more  valuable  as  coming  from  the 
author  of  the  Statute  of  Praemunire. 

4.— IN  REGARD  TO  THE  RECOGNITION  OF  PAPAL  LEGISLATION. 
Lord  Selborne  says : 

Neither  the  Pope  nor  any  Foreign  Council  were  admitted  to  have 
a  right  to  make  canons  for  the  English  Church.  The  English  canon 
law  consisted  of  such  canons  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  as  had 
been  lawfully  made  in  England,  and  of  such  others,  from  whatever 
sources  derived,  as  had  been  adopted  and  brought  into  use  in  England 
as  part  of  the  customary  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  realm  (p.  13). 

It  may  be  true  that  the  civil  law  took  this  view.  But  the 
ecclesiastics  certainly  held  Papal  law  to  bind  in  virtue  of  its 
own  intrinsic  authority.  Take  the  case  of  Investitures.  As 
livery  of  seisin  in  the  investiture  of  temporal  tenants  was 
performed  by  the  delivery  of  some  appropriate  symbol  of  their 
holding,  for  instance,  a  clod  of  land,  or  a  key,  the  practice 
arose  for  sovereigns  to  invest  bishops  with  the  temporalities  of 
their  sees  by  the  delivery  of  the  ring  and  pastoral  staff.  But 

26  Wilkins,  ii.  p.  584. 
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these  were  the  symbols  of  spiritual  rule,  and  there  was  danger, 
not  suspected  in  earlier  times  but  afterwards  realized,  lest  the 
sovereigns  should  come  to  regard  themselves  as  the  fountains 
of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  jurisdiction.  Hence  the  war 
of  Gregory  the  Seventh  against  the  usage.  For  some  unknown 
reason  Gregory's  legislation  was  not  extended  to  England 
earlier :  but  at  the  Council  of  Bari,  at  which  St.  Anselm  was 
present,  lay  investitures  were  condemned  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. Afterwards  we  find  Anselm  steadily  refusing  to 
allow  them. 

In  the  year  1103  there  was  a  great  quarrel  between  King  Henry 
and  Archbishop  Anselm,  because  the  Archbishop  refused  to  allow  the 
King  to  confer  investiture  of  churches,  or  to  hold  communion  with 
those  to  whom  the  King  had  given  churches  :  for  the  apostolicus  had 
forbidden  this  to  him  and  to  everybody.  Therefore  the  King  ordered 
Gerard,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  to  consecrate  the  Bishops  to  whom  he 
(the  King)  had  himself  given  the  investitures,  /.*.,  William  Giffard  and 
Roger  who  was  his  chaplain,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  Church  of 
Salisbury.  Gerard  undertook  to  fulfil  the  King's  mandate,  but  William 
Giffard  in  the  cause  of  justice  contemned  it,  on  which  account  he  was 
despoiled  of  everything  by  the  King's  sentence,  and  was  banished  the 
kingdom.  The  others  remained  unconsecrated.  Reinelm  also  had 
shortly  before  resigned  into  the  King's  hands  the  bishopric  of  Hereford, 
for  he  understood  that  he  had  offended  God  by  receiving  investiture 
of  a  church  at  the  hands  of  a  layman.27 

Eventually  a  compromise  was  made.  Here  is  evidence  enough 
that  the  Pope's  power  to  legislate  was  recognized.  A  perusal  of 
the  entire  history,  as  it  is  given  by  Eadmer,28  brings  out  still  more 
clearly  that  the  recognition  was  general.  When  Mr.  Freeman  29 
exclaims  indignantly ;  A  foreign  prelate  "  took  upon  himself 
to  denounce  the  laws  of  England  and  of  Normandy  as  accursed. 
A  foreign  prelate  dared  to  decree,  that  what  no  man  had 
scrupled  to  do  in  the  days  of  King  Edward  and  in  the  days  of 
King  William,  could  no  longer  be  done  without  drawing 
down  on  the  doer  the  wrath  of  Heaven  and  Heaven's  supposed 
Vicegerent,"  &c.,  he  is  giving  expression  to  the  feelings  of  nine- 
teenth-century Anglicanism,  not  of  eleventh-century  Catholicism. 
Eadmer,  speaking  of  the  Conciliar  decree,  the  promulgation  of 

;7  R.  Hoveden,  ap.  Wilkins,  i.  p.  384.  See  also  to  the  same  effect  Symeon  of 
Durham,  ii.  235,  Rolls  Series. 

28  Historia  Novorum,  lib.  3,  ap.  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.  torn.  clix.  p.  496. 
-^Norman  Conquest,  vol.  v.  p.  143. 
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which  he  witnessed,  and  feeling  sure  of  the  approval  of  his  readers, 
says :  "  We  were  present  on  the  occasion,  we  beheld  it  done, 
we  heard  the  voices  of  all  present  crying  out :  '  Fiat,  fiat ! '  and 
we  know  that  the  Council  was  thus  concluded."  30  The  difference 
between  the  morality  of  the  action  in  the  reigns  of  Edward 
or  William  and  in  that  of  Henry,  was  none,  if  the  Pope  had 
no  authority  to  legislate.  It  was  everything  if  he  had. 

We  may  take  another  instance  from  the  days  of  Edward  the 
First  ^Boniface  the  Eighth  sent  in  A.D.  1296  a  Bull  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  yield  to  the  royal  demands  on  Church  property 
until  the  leave  of  the  Holy  See  had  been  obtained.  Archbishop 
Winchelsey  at  once  promulgates  it  through  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Dean  of  the  Province,  not  on  the  ground  that  the 
legislation  has  his  approval,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
emanated  from  the  Pope :  "  Wishing,  as  is  our  duty,  to  execute 
what  is  commanded,  we  enjoin,"  &c.31  The  King  was  urgent, 
and  Edward  was  a  man  to  back  up  his  demands  with  deeds. 
The  Bishops  assembled  in  Council  at  London  to  agree  upon 
action.  Some  present  were  timid,  and  "  courting  royal  and 
temporal  favour," 32  endeavoured  to  prove  that  in  time  of  war  the 
clergy  might  lawfully  assist  the  King  out  of  their  benefices, 
in  spite  of  the  Apostolic  prohibition.  But  Winchelsey,  a  man 
whom  the  ancient  Church  reverenced  for  his  virtues  and  sought 
to  canonize,  was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  casuistry.  "  They 
went  away  with  their  consciences  burdened  by  the  Archbishop, 
who  said  :  '  Let  each  save  his  soul! " 33  Eventually  they  told 
the  King  that  they  could  not  transgress  the  Papal  Bull,  but  that 
they  would  make  representations  at  Rome  how  reasonable  the 
royal  demands  were,  and  they  had  no  doubt  of  a  favourable 
response.  This  took  place  in  A.D.  1296-7.  Later  on,  A.D. 
1300-2,  the  condition  of  the  country  grew  serious,  owing  to 
the  ravages  made  by  the  Scotch  during  the  war.  Two  letters 
of  Winchelsey  to  Boniface  the  Eighth  are  recorded  in  his 
register:  one  in  A.D.  1300,  which  commencing  with  the  most 
profound  profession  of  obedience  ("  Robert  .  .  .  kisses  the 
sacred  feet,  with  all  promptitude  to  obey  the  Papal  mandates 
and  precepts  to  the  extent  of  his  power"),  acquaints  the  Pope 
with  the  manner  in  which  under  extreme  difficulties  he  had 
taken  to  Edward  in  Scotland  a  Bull  commanding  the  King  to 


50  Hist.  Nov.  ibid.  p.  421.  31  Wilkins,  ii.  p.  223. 

32  'Matthew  of  Westminster'  A.D.   1297,  ap.  Wilkins,  ibid.  p.  225.        33  Ibid. 
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release  the  imprisoned  ecclesiastics,"  &c.34  The  second  begs 
leave  for  the  clergy  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  the  King  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  a  real  reason  for  it,  and  the  Church  will 
be  the  gainer.  The  following  passage  is  much  in  point. 

The  authority  of  the  Apostolic  pre-eminence  (sublimitatis)  requires 
that  its  statutes,  wisely  enacted  for  the  defence  of  ecclesiastical  right 
and  liberty,  even  though  to  some  they  may  appear  difficult,  should  be 
unconditionally  (irrefragabiliter)  obeyed  by  all  Christians,  and  especially 
by  ecclesiastical  prelates.  Nevertheless,  out  of  consideration  for 
persons,  matters,  places,  and  times,  it  is  expedient  that  they  should  be 
tempered  by  the  prudence  of  the  apostolic  administration,  when  urgent 
necessity  or  evident  utility  requires  it ...  Wherefore  we  humbly  sup- 
plicate your  Holiness,  after  having  diligently  considered  the  foregoing, 
to  deign  to  grant  us  permission,  &c.35 

These  words  also  suggest  the  principles  according  to  which 
particular  provisions  of  the  general  ecclesiastical  law  failed  to 
bind  (in  conscience)  in  England.  It  was  not,  as  Lord  Selborne 
suggests,86  because  the  Pope's  right  to  enact  was  disallowed, 
but  because,  after  receiving  representations  to  the  effect  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  the  law  inadvisable, 
the  Popes  did  not  insist.  Among  such  circumstances  no  doubt 
royal  resistance  might  at  times  have  to  be  reckoned.  But  the 
proper  procedure,  as  the  passage  quoted  implies,  was  under- 
stood to  be  for  the  prelates  to  make  representations  to  the 
Holy  See  and  abide  by  its  decision.  Further  and  stronger 
evidences  to  the  same  effect  may  be  obtained  from  Archbishop 
Peckham's  Constitutions  promulgated  at  Lambeth  in  A.D.  1281. 

And  because  violation  of  (decrees  of)  the  Council  of  Lyons  is  the 
more  grievous  in  proportion  to  the  recency  of  its  holding,  in  order  that 
no  one  may  excuse  himself  for  his  temerity  (in  disobeying),  we  desire  it 
(the  legislation  of  Lyons)  to  be  read  first :  not  only  that  all  may  know 
of  it,  but  also  that  if  any  of  its  contents  seem  incompatible  with  the 
custom  of  this  region,  which  in  many  respects  is  distinct  fronl^all 
others,  abatement  in  regard  to  it  may  be  humbly  implored  of  the 
Apostolic  See.37 

Recognition  of  the  legislative  power  of  the  Apostolic  See 
is  also  involved  in  the  recognition  of  authority  in  the  Legatine 
Councils.  Many  of  them  were  held  at  different  times  under  the 
presidency  of  legates  sent  from  Rome.  Those  of  Otho,  A.D. 
I237,38  and  Othobon,  A.D.  I268,39  received  a  very  prominent 

34  Ibid.  p.  263.  35  Ibid.  p.  274.  »  P.   13. 

37  Wilkins.  ii.  p.  51.  «  Ibid.  i.  p.  649.  »  Ibid.  ii.  p.  I. 
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place   in   English  canon  law,  and  were  made  the  subject  of  a 
commentary  by  John  of  Ayton,  a  canonist   of  repute  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.     And  be  it  observed,  the  enact-], 
ing  power  in  such  Councils  is  always  attributed  to  the  Legate,  ji 
not  to  the  Bishops  who  sat  with  him. 

5. — IN    REGARD    TO    PAPAL    ADMINISTRATION    GENERALLY. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  more  than 
select  a  few  signal  instances  out  of  many  which  could  have  been 
cited,  nor  can  the  inquiry  be  carried  into  other  branches  of 
Papal  administration.  In  some  slight  degree  the  deficiency  may 
be  supplied  from  Lord  Selborne  himself,  who  allows,  inasmuch 
as  he  complains,  that  the  Popes  were  able — 

To  establish  a  large  system  of  practical  interference  with  the  liberties 
of  the  English  Church,  chiefly  by  means  of  dispensations  and  bulls 
purporting  to  grant  or  confirm  titles,  exemptions,  privileges,  and 
nominations  or  elections  to  church  offices,  and  by  various  kinds  of 
pecuniary  exactions.  Papal  bulls  of  confirmation  were  constantly 
obtained,  even  for  things  as  to  which  the  primary  and  exclusive  power 
of  the  Civil  Government  was  most  indisputable.  (Indisputable  that  is  in 
the  writer's  judgment.)  Thus  in  A.D.  1138,  &c.  (p.  35). 

The  reader  has  only  to  open  Wilkins'  Concilia,  from  which 
I  have  intentionally  taken  as  many  as  possible  of  my  re- 
ferences, to  see  how  true  is  the  statement  quoted.  The  Concilia 
is  saturated  from  end  to  end  of  the  period  we  are  considering 
with  evidences  of  the  implicit  recognition  accorded  to  the  Papal 
Supremacy :  that  is  to  its  substance,  for  we  are  not  yet  con- 
cerned with  disputes  about  the  frontier  line  between  the 
temporal  and  spiritual. 

III. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  two  points  were  laid 
down  as  requiring  to  be  established  in  order  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  pre-Reformation  creed  with  that  held  by 
Catholics  in  opposition  to  Anglicans:  viz.,  (i)  that  the  Papal 
Supremacy  was  fully  recognized ;  (2)  that  it  was  recognized  as 
an  institution  of  divine,  not  human  appointment.  The  first  has 
been  sufficiently  demonstrated.  It  might  even  seem  that  space 
had  been  wasted  in  proving  what  no  one  denies.  But  although 
known  to  the  student,  it  may  not  be  realized  by  the  general 
reader.  It  is  hardly  the  impression  which  he  would  gather  from 
such  a  book  as  Lord  Selborne's.  Still  less  would  he  gather  it 
C 
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from  such  a  proposition  as  the  following,  which  the  Church 
Defence  Institution  in  their  leaflet  The  English  Church  never 
Roman  Catholic,  find  it  in  their  conscience  to  commend  to  the 
public  as  a  truthful  summary  description  of  the  times  with 
which  we  have  been  engaged. 

It  is  true  that  in  later  years  the  Pope  of  Rome  interfered  largely  in 
the  government  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  nominated  bishops 
and  took  first  fruits  from  the  clergy,  but  his  power  was  always  looked 
upon  as  usurped,  and  all  money  paid  to  him  under  protest. 

While  such  teaching  is  abroad,  a  short  summary  such  as  has 
been  given  is  not  superfluous. 

The  second  of  our  two  points  need  not  detain  us  so  long. 
On  what  grounds  was  this  recognition  of  the  Supremacy  based  ? 
After  what  has  been  submitted,  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the 
reader's  common  sense  to  attempt  to  prove  to  him  that  it 
was  no  case  with  our  forefathers  of  reluctantly  submitting  to  "  a 
power  always  looked  upon  as  usurped."  Is  acquiescence  a 
correct  description  of  its  character  ?  Thus  Bishop  Stubbs 40 
says : 

The  promulgation  of  the  successive  portions  of  the  Decretals  [the 
letters  written  by  the  Popes  for  the  determining  matters  of  controversy, 
and  having  the  authority  of  law]  was  a  Papal  act  to  which  Christendom 
atlarge  gave  a  silent  acquiescence. 

With  this  view  Lord  Selborne  seems  to  coincide  : 

The  policy  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  aided  by  the  connivance  of  our 
Kings  (to  whom  it  was  always  convenient  to  be  on  good  terms  with  so 
great  a  moral  and  political  power),  and  the  influence  upon  our  clergy  of 
the  Roman  canon  law,  had  enabled  them  to  establish,  &c.41  (p.  35). 

If  it  was  acquiescence,  what  induced  them  to  acquiesce  ? 
Granted  that  the  kings  found  it  convenient  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  so  great  a  moral  and  political  power ;  but 
how  came  the  Holy  See  to  be  a  great  moral  and  political 
power?  The  theory  begs  the  question.  If potestas  Pontificum 
corda  populorum,  if  the  power  of  the  Pontiffs  rested  on  the  deep- 
rooted  belief  of  the  faithful  that  the  authority  of  the  Pontificate 
came  from  God  and  that  its  decisions  would  be  ratified  in 
Heaven,  then  we  can  understand  why  it  was  a  mighty  power 
which  kings  must  needs  take  into  account.  If  this  hypothesis 
is  rejected,  it  is  the  theorist's  duty  to  supply  another  which  will 

40  Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  348,  quoted  by  the  Case  for  Disestablishment, 

P-  33- 

41  For  continuation  of  quotation,  see  above,  p.  17. 
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suffice.  In  like  manner,  how  came  the  Roman  Canon  Law  to 
influence  the  clergy  of  a  nation  which  was  insular  in  its  pre- 
judices, independent  in  its  disposition,  restive  against  foreign 
rule,  as  much  then  as  now?  Elsewhere  Lord  Selborne  seems 
to  suggest,  as  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  mystery, '  that  the 
Pope  was  acknowledged  to  be  Patriarch  of  the  West. 

In  the  days  of  religious  unity  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  regarded  as, 
to  some  extent,  and  for  some  purpose,  Primate  or  Metropolitan  Bishop 
of  Western  Christendom,  (p.  6). 

And  again  : 

As  long  as  there  was  free  intercourse  between  the  different  parts  of 
Western  Christendom,  there  was  necessarily  free  intercourse  between 
the  English  and  foreign  Churches.  And  the  Metropolitan  character  of 
the  See  of  Rome  (retained  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire)  always 
gave  to  the  occupants  of  that  See  great  influence  and  moral  weight. 
But  this  was  a  different  thing  from  acknowledged  lawful  jurisdiction  and 
authoritative  control  (p.  14). 

A  very  different  thing,  no  doubt.  The  issue  between  us 
could  not  be  better  defined.  But  then  it  is  "  acknowledged 
lawful  jurisdiction  and  authoritative  control "  to  which  the  facts 
speak,  and  not  merely  "great  influence  and  moral  weight." 
If  the  acknowledgment  of  lawful  jurisdiction  was  rendered  to 
the  Pope  in  his  quality  of  Metropolitan  of  the  West  only,  that 
is  to  say,  I  suppose,  in  his  quality  as  one  of  the  three 
patriarchs  recognized  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  such  acknow- 
ledgment must  have  left  some  traces  of  its  existence.  Why, 
then,  are  they  not  produced  ?  Surely  a  point  so  fundamental 
to  the  theory  of  our  opponents  should  be  proved,  not  assumed. 

We  may  rest  assured  that  the  proof  required  will  not  be 
forthcoming.  Meanwhile  there  is  plenty  to  show  that  the  real 
motive  which  actuated  the  submission  rendered  by  our  fore- 
fathers was  the  belief  in  a  divine  commission  given  to  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter  as  Heads  of  the  Universal  Church.  As 
it  is  necessary  to  be  brief,  we  will  pass  over  such  evidence  of  this 
assertion  as  is  involved  in  the  very  nature  of  the  authority 
attributed  to  them  in  so  consistent  a  manner — an  authority  so 
far-reaching,  so  absolute,  that  nothing  less  than  divine  appoint- 
ment could  bear  the  strain.  We  will  pass  over  the  truth  involved 
in  the  flood  of  Papal  letters  ever  pouring  into  the  country  and 
ever  appealing  to  this  justification  of  their  claim,  without  eliciting 
a  word  of  remonstrance.  We  will  pass  over  such  addresses  as 
"Supreme  Pontiff  of  the  Holy  Roman  and  of  the  Universal 
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Church";  such  expressions  of  reverence  as  "devoutly  kiss  his 
feet,"  "  kiss  his  sacred  feet " ;  such  professions  of  unconditional 
obedience  as  those  of  Grosseteste  (vide  infra) :  although  these, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  claim  to  divine  origin  made  in 
the  Papal  letters,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  virtual  recognition 
of  its  validity.  We  must  be  content  with  two  or  three  utter- 
ances of  representative  men — utterances  well  known,  but  not 
less  conclusive  on  that  account.  St.  Anselm  addressing  the 
subservient  Bishops  sent  by  the  King  to  demand  submission 
to  his  impious  customs,  says  : 

Since  you  who  are  called  pastors  of  the  Christian  people,  and  you 
who  are  called  chiefs  of  the  nation,  will  not  give  counsel  to  me  your 
chief,  save  according  to  the  will  of  one  man,  I  will  speed  me  to  the 
Supreme  Pastor,  the  Chief  of  all,  the  Angel  of  Great  Counsel,  and 
in  my  cause,  nay,  rather  in  His  cause  and  the  cause  of  His  Church,  I 
will  receive  from  Him  counsel  that  I  will  follow.  He  says  to  Peter,  the 
most  blessed  of  the  Apostles,  "  Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock?  &c. 
He  says  also  to  all  the  Apostles  alike,  "He  that  heareth  you,  heareth  Me : 
and  he  that  despiseth  you,  despiseth  Me,  and  he  that  toucheth  yoti,  toucheth 
the  apple  of  Mine  eye."  As  we  know  these  words  to  have  been  addressed 
primarily  to  Blessed  Peter,  and  in  Him  to  the  other  Apostles,  so  we 
hold  them  to  have  been  said  primarily  to  the  Vicar  of  Blessed  Peter, 
and  through  him  to  the  other  bishops  who  hold  the  place  of  the 
Apostles :  not  to  any  emperor,  or  any  king,  or  duke,  or  count.  But 
wherein  we  must  be  subject  to  earthly  princes  and  serve  them,  the  same 
Angel  of  Great  Counsel  teaches  and  instructs  us  saying,  "Render  to 
Ccesar  the  things  that  are  Ccesar's,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's'* 
These  are  the  words,  this  the  counsel  of  God.  These  I  allow,  these  I 
receive,  these  I  will  in  no  wise  transgress.  Wherefore  let  all  likewise 
know,  that  in  the  things  of  God  I  will  render  obedience  to  the  Vicar 
of  Blessed  Peter;  in  the  things  which  of  right  belong  to  the  earthly 
dignity  of  my  Lord  the  King  I  will  give  faithful  counsel  and  assistance 
according  to  my  power.42 

Had  these  words  been  spoken  in  our  own  days,  it  might 
have  been  possible  to  evade  their  force  by  styling  them 
"  Anselm's  views."  But  in  those  days  Christians  had  faith,  not 
views.  The  Saint  spoke  in  the  full  consciousness  that  his 
profession  of  faith  would  find  a  sympathetic  echo  in  all  true 
hearts,  and  could  not  be  contravened  by  his  enemies.  And 
indeed  his  poor  craven  suffragans,  as  they  stood  quivering  before 
the  tyrant,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  "  nothing  could 
be  said  to  impair  the  force  of  Anselm's  reasoning,  the  more 
because  it  all  rests  on  the  words  of  God  and  the  authority  of 
42  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.,  Migne,  ibid.  p.  382. 
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Blessed  Peter." 43  We  have,  in  fact,  in  Anselm  the  voice  of  his 
age,  the  voice  of  the  entire  middle  ages,  which  regarded  him  as 
a  saint  and  discerned  his  title  to  sanctity  in  this  very  fact  of 
his  unflinching  obedience  to  the  divinely  appointed  Vicar  of 
Christ.  When  we  have  Anselm's  testimony,  it  is  scarcely  worth 
while  citing  that  of  his  companion  Eadmer.  But  the  reader  may 
find  Eadmer  speaking  in  exactly  the  same  sense,  in  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Historia  Novorum,  where  he  is  defending  the  rights 
of  Canterbury  against  York.  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  shall  be  our 
next  witness,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  quote  from  him.  No 
one  will  deny  that  he  is  for  us.  He  was  singled  out  by  Henry 
the  Eighth  for  posthumous  punishment  on  that  very  ground.. 
"  He  had  been  canonized  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as  the  cham- 
pion of  his  usurped  authority."  So  ran  his  indictment  in  the  royal 
proclamation  of  November  16,  A.D.  1538.  And  yet  St.  Thomas 
also  speaks  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  all  who  recognized  his 
resistance  to  the  King  on  behalf  of  the  imprescriptible  rights 
of  the  Holy  See  to  be  the  great  glory  of  the  English 
Church.  A  third  witness,  who  may  speak  for  the  following 
century,  is  Robert  Grosseteste,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
He  used  to  receive  from  Protestants  the  doubtful  distinction 
of  being  reckoned  as  a  harbinger  of  the  Reformation,  a  dis- 
tinction gained  by  his  outspoken  refusal  to  induct  into  a  benefice 
of  his  diocese  a  nominee  of  the  reigning  Pontiff  whom  he  found 
unfit  for  the  charge.  Provided  the  facts  were  such  as  he  alleged, 
there  was  nothing  in  this  which  did  not  consist  with  a  fervent 
acknowledgment  of  the  Supremacy.  The  conduct  of  Grosseteste 
has  elicited  admiration  from  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 
But  it  is  illustrative  of  the  boldness,  the  honesty,  and  the 
holiness  which  gained  for  him  the  veneration  of  his  age  and 
almost  obtained  his  canonization.  In  the  utterances  of  such 
a  man  we  may  feel  assured  that  we  have  reflected  the  creed 
which  the  best  of  his  contemporaries  professed.  Now,  in  the 
very  letter  which  contains  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Papal 
nominee,  Grosseteste  says  that  to  "the  Most  Holy  Apostolic 
See  all  power  has  been  entrusted  for  edification,  not  destruction, 
by  the  Holy  of  Holies  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  that  he  is 
ready  to  obey  all  apostolic  mandates  which  do  not  lose  their 
character  of  apostolicity  by  being  manifestly  wrong.44  In 
another  letter,  addressed  to  Gregory  the  Ninth,  he  tells  him 
that  beyond  the  general  duty  of  subjection  by  which  not  only 

43  Ibid.  p.  385.  **  GrossetestJs  Letters,  Rolls  Series,  Letter  128,  p.  436. 
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the  Christian  people,  but  the  whole  human  race,  is  bound  to  the 
Roman  Pontiff,  and  without  the  discharge  of  which  none  can 
obtain  salvation,  he  desires  to  be  attached  in  a  special  manner 
to  the  person  of  Gregory,  and  therefore  asks  to  have  some 
special  task  assigned  him,  the  execution  of  which  may  be  a 
pledge  of  his  obedience.45  In  the  letter  next  following,46  amongst 
much  similar  language,  he  says  that  "to  the  Holy  Roman 
Church  is  due  from  every  son  of  the  Church  the  most  devoted 
obedience,  the  most  reverential  veneration,  the  most  fervent  love, 
the  most  submissive  fear  ;"  because  it  is  to  the  Universal  Church 
what  the  sun  is  to  the  heavens.  Such  language  is  continually 
occurring  in  his  letters.  Occasionally,  as  above,  it  explicitly 
attributes  the  Papal  authority  to  its  divine  source  ;  but  the 
same  attribution  is  always  implicit  in  expressions  of  reverence, 
the  intense  tone  of  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  purely 
mundane  origin  of  their  object. 

The  testimony  of  these  thoroughly  representative  Bishops 
has  witnessed  to  the  faith  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Two  kings  shall  certify  for  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth,  re- 
spectively. Edward  the  Second,  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
Holy  See  which  intervened  between  the  Pontificates  of  Clement 
the  Fifth  and  John  the  Twenty-Second,  writes  to  a  Roman 
Cardinal  to  protest  against  the  delay  in  providing  the  Church 
with  a  pastor. 

The  mysteries  of  man's  redemption  being  accomplished,  the  only- 
begotten  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  when  about  to  return  to  His  Father, 
in  order  that  He  might  not  leave  the  flock  redeemed  with  His  Blood 
bereft  of  a  Pastor,  committed  the  care  of  it  to  Blessed  Peter  the 
Apostle,  and  in  his  person  to  his  successors  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  to  be 
ruled  by  them  in  succession  for  ever,  according  to  an  immutable  order 
(tradidit  dispositione  incommutabili} :  wishing  that  the  Roman  Church, 
which  is  the  Mother  and  Instructress  for  the  time  being  of  all  the 
faithful,  should  ...  Is  it  not  an  intense  grief  to  all  her  children,  if  the 
Roman  Mother  Church,  in  which  the  trees  of  knowledge  and  salvation 
have  been  planted  through  the  Divine  appointment  by  the  rivers  of 
water,  is  left  for  a  long  time  without  a  Pastor,  and  the  flock  permitted  to 
wander  in  uncertainty  (in  bivto)  ?  47 

The  King's  expostulation  is  eloquent  in  its  assertion  of  the 
intimate  dependence  of  the  Church's  life  upon  the  administration 
of  the  Pontiffs.  And  yet  we  are  assured  by  the  Church  Defence 
Institution48  that  their  meddling  was  restricted  to  unwelcome 
interference  in  the  collation  of  benefices  and  oppressive  exaction 
of  subsidies!  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  a  letter  to  the  Council  of 
45  Ibid. ,  Letter  35,  p,  123,  ff.  ?  Ibid.  p.  126.  47  Wilkins,  ii.  p,  450.  **  Vid.  sut>.  p,  18. 
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Basle — a  council  which,  inheriting  ideas  evoked  by  the  Great 
Schism,  held  an  equivocal  position,  yet  claimed  to  represent  the 
Universal  Church — upbraids  it  for  its  resistance  to  the  reigning 
Pontiff,  Eugenius  the  Fourth.  Eugenius  had  translated  the 
Council  to  Ferrara,  in  order  that  the  Greeks  might  have  greater 
facilities  of  access.  The  Council  pronounced  the  act  of  trans- 
lation null  and  void.  The  case  is,  therefore,  much  in  point,  as, 
according  to  Anglican  principles,  the  claim  of  the  Council  to 
superiority  was  sound.  It  is  also  valuable  as  bringing  out  the 
difference  between  acknowledging  an  individual  claimant  in 
times  of  exceptional  uncertainty,  and  acknowledging  the  Ponti- 
ficate in  itself.  Henry  the  Sixth  writes  : 

When  the  said  act  of  translation  reached  you,  you  undertook  to 
annul  it.  What  else  is  now  to  be  expected,  save  that  the  sentence  of 
Christ's  Vicar  should  annul  what  you  have  decreed,  should  pronounce 
firm  and  stable  what  you  have  annulled :  and  yet  from  the  very  cradle 
of  the  Christian  religion  his  authority  has  been  regarded  as  most 
manifest,  and  the  plenitude  of  his  power  reverenced  with  all  possible 
veneration.  .  .  .  What  Christ's  Vicar  binds,  you  try  to  loose ;  what  he 
looses,  you  bind ;  what  he  opens,  you  shut ;  what  he  shuts,  you  open. 
...  If,  reverend  Fathers,  this  unhappy  quarrel  were  about  a  fact, 
ignorance  of  which  sometimes  deceives  the  most  prudent,  even  as 
formerly  the  rival  claimants  to  the  Papacy  contended  with  one  another, 
then  it  would  be  more  tolerable,  and  the  faithful  of  Christ  might  enter- 
tain some  hope  of  the  controversy  being  terminated  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Christian  kings  or  otherwise.  But  since  between  you  and 
the  undoubted  Vicar  of  Christ,  who  is  supported  by  the  adherence  of 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Church  and  no  small  portion  of  Christians, 
the  question  is  not  one  of  fact,  but  of  right  divine  and  ecclesiastical, 
not  so  easily  will  this  fever,  this  sickness  penetrating,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  very  marrow  of  the  Christian  law,  receive  its  cure  and  removal  from 
the  judgment  of  the  wise.49 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  language  of  the  two  kings,  like 
that  of  the  two  prelates,  is  absolute  and  objective  in  its  tone. 
It  gives  us,  then,  not  merely  the  belief  of  the  speakers,  but  the 
unquestioned  belief  of  their  times. 

Here  I  must  be  content  to  conclude  the  present  chapter. 
My  claim  is  to  have  demonstrated  so  far  that  the  Supremacy, 
such  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  modern  Catholics,  was  similarly 
acknowledged  universally  during  the  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
periods,  and  acknowledged  as  an  institution  of  divine  appoint- 
ment :  acknowledged,  therefore,  as  an  essential  constitutive  of 
the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

49  Correspondence  of  Bekynton,  Rolls  Series,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39,  40. 


CHAPTER   II. 

THE  TRUE  CHARACTER   OF    NORMAN  AND   PLANTAGENET 
RESISTANCE  TO   THE   POPES. 

I. 

IN  the  last  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  claim  of  Anglicanism 
to  continuity  with  the  pre-Reformation  Church  of  England 
must  be  tested  ultimately  by  a  comparison  between  the 
dogmatic  attitudes  of  the  two  communions  towards  the  Holy 
See.  The  attitude  of  modern  Anglicanism  is  known.  In 
its  estimation  the  Papacy  is  an  institution  of  purely  human 
origin.  Submission  to  Papal  rule  is  always  voluntary  and 
revocable.  As  long  as  this  is  recognized  on  both  sides,  it  may  be 
retained  with  advantage  as  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
unity,  but  it  should  be  recalled  as  soon  as  the  Popes  attempt  to 
claim  it  as  an  essential  condition  of  ecclesiastical  status. 

If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  this  was  also  the  creed 
of  our  ancestors,  the  claim  of  Anglicanism  to  be  in  con- 
tinuity with  them  would  have  to  be  allowed.  Evidence 
however  was  offered  to  show  that  such  a  creed  was  quite 
unknown  to  the  ancient  Church,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Papacy  was  in  its  estimation  an  institution  of  Divine  appoint- 
ment, the  very  key-stone  of  the  ecclesiastical  arch,  the  source  of 
all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  with- 
drawal from  its  obedience  was  considered  to  involve  separation 
from  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  evidence 
thus  offered  was  of  itself  sufficiently  abundant.  At  the  same 
time,  the  reader  was  assured  that  the  portion  given  is  but  a 
fragment,  a  mere  illustration  of  the  whole,  which  if  studied  in 
Wilkins'  Concilia  and  in  the  chroniclers,  can  only  establish  the 
conviction  that  this  belief  of  our  ancestors  was  no  mere  floating 
opinion,  no  mere  unauthenticated  doctrine  of  the  few,  but  a 
fundamental  article  of  the  common  creed,  one  lying  at  the 
very  roots  of  all  ecclesiastical  life,  and  finding  expression  in  all 
the  forms  in  which  we  could  expect  it  to  find  expression. 
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The  facts  from  which  this  conclusion  has  been  drawn  find 
scant  recognition  in  the  Defence  of  tJte  Church  of  England 
against  Disestablishment:  but  against  the  conclusion  itself, 
taken  as  an  absolute  statement,  Lord  Selborne  argues  from  the 
war  of  resistance  waged  with  slight  interruption  throughout  the 
period  in  question  by  the  temporal  sovereigns  and  the  civil  law 
against  certain  features  of  Papal  administration.  The  position 
taken  up  is  thus  stated  : 

There  never  was  a  time,  even  after  the  development  given  by 
Gregory  the  Seventh  and  his  successors  to  the  principles  of  the  false 
decretals,  when  the  independence  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of 
England  were  not,  to  a  large  extent,  practically  maintained  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  or  when  its  rights  and  organi- 
zation as  a  National  Church  were  not  protected  by  English  law.  The 
legislation  of  Henry  the  Eighths  reign  against  the  Pope's  pretensions  to 
jurisdiction  in  this  kingdom  did  but  carry  to  their  full  consequences,  under 
the  circumstances  of  that  time,  principles  admitted  in  Anglo-Saxon  times, 
for  which  Norman  and  Plantagenet  Kings  had  contended,  which  had  been 
embodied  in  the  Acts  of  their  Councils  and  Parliaments,  and  in  which  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  realm  had  either  actively  concurred  or  at 
least  practically  acquiesced.  ...  I  propose  to  illustrate  and  verify  this 
general  statement,  with  reference  particularly  to  the  subjects  of  ecclesi- 
astical liberties,  law,  and  jurisdiction  :  appeals  to  Rome  :  the  prelacy 
and  benefices  of  the  realm  :  bishops  in  Parliament :  and  legislation 
concerning  matters  of  faith  (pp.  8,  9). 

The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  mine.  Lord  Selborne's 
position,  as  I  understand  it,  is  this.  The  Pope's  pretension 
was  that  all  spiritual  jurisdiction  sprang  from  himself,  as  from 
its  divinely-appointed  and  therefore  sole  channel.  This  was 
denied  by  the  English  sovereigns  with  the  concurrence,  or 
practical  acquiescence,  of  the  Parliaments  and  the  national 
clergy.  According  to  their  counter  claim,  all  jurisdiction  of 
whatever  kind  within  the  country  flowed  from  the  sovereign, 
who  was  thus  at  all  times  in  fact,  what  Henry  the  Eighth  was 
both  in  fact  and  in  name,  the  Supreme  Head  on  earth  "  over  all 
persons  and  in  all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil."  Not  of 
course  in  the  sense  that  he  could  himself  perform  ecclesiastical 
functions  such  as  preaching,  still  less  administer  sacraments. 
These,  att-rih^es  were  disavowed  even  by  the  Tudors.  Nor  in 
the  sense  that  he  had  power  to  supersede  certain  organic  features 
of  Church  constitution  defined  by  our  Lord.  But  so  that  with 
these  restrictions  the  determination  of  spheres  of  action,  of 
dioceses  and  parishes  ;  the  legislative  and  the  judicial  functions  ; 
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the  bestowal  of  spiritual  authority  over  subjects  with  the  right 
to  act  as  their  lawful  ministers  in  teaching,  preaching,  baptizing, 
excommunicating,  &c. :  in  short,  all  the  functions  of  Government 
in  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  the  civil  order  belonged  to  the 
sovereign,  to  be  exercised  either  by  himself  in  person  or  by 
others  under  his  appointment.  There  was  thus,  according  to  this 
contention,  no  essential  difference  of  principle  between  the 
Headship  of  the  Plantagenet  or  Norman  Sovereigns  and  that  of 
the  Tudors.  The  difference  was  merely  in  degree.  The  Tudors 
refused  to  allow  any  place  in  the  rule  of  the  National  Church 
to  a  foreign  prelate.  The  earlier  Sovereigns  allowed  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome  the  most  exalted  position  in  the  hierarchy  which 
held  under  them.  In  this  they  were  not  altogether  free,  so 
powerful  was  the  influence  the  Pope  had  acquired.  But  they 
asserted  their  independence  at  least  by  the  many  checks  and 
limitations  which  they  opposed  to  his  interference. 

This  is  not  the  line  Lord  Selborne  might  have  been  expected 
to  take  up.  It  is  such  rank  Erastianism.  But  I  have  read 
and  re-read  his  chapters,  and  the  result  has  been  to  confirm  the 
conviction  that  it  is  really  his  intended  meaning.  It  is  certainly 
the  line  taken  by  such  writers  as  Blackstone  and  Coke  :  it  is 
certainly  that  generally  prevalent  till  the  rise  of  the  High 
Church  party.  It  has  this  also  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  the 
only  position  which  has  even  a  plausible  chance  of  maintaining 
itself.  But  if  such  is  Lord  Selborne's  position,  how  comes  it 
that  he  is  the  accepted  champion  of  those  Anglicans  who  are 
the  resolute  opponents  of  this  theory  of  Church  Government, 
who  will  rather  go  to  prison  than  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  court  which  professes,  or  which  they  consider,  to  hold 
from  the  Crown  ?  Let  them  consider  the  dilemma  in  which 
they  are  placed.  If  they  accept  Lord  Selborne's  arguments, 
they  can  be  landed  only  in  Lord  Selborne's  conclusion  ;  in  the 
conclusion  that  the  Church  in  England  was  never  truly  Papal, 
because  it  was  always  what  it  still  is,  truly  Erastian.  Will  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  reject  his  arguments  and  seek  others  which 
shall  prove  that  the  belief  of  this  ancient  Church,  whilst 
denying  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Popes,  denied  it  also  to 
the  temporal  sovereigns  at  home,  and  attributed  it  to  the  native 
bishops  as  their  inherent  right  ?  If  this  line  is  taken,  where  are 
the  arguments  to  support  it  ?  When  the  cases  of  opposition  to 
Papal  claims  alleged  by  Lord  Selborne  are  transmitted,  it  will 
be  very  hard  to  find  others.  If  they  are  accepted,  it  will  be  still 
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harder  to  get  out  of  them  any  opposing  claim  to  jurisdiction 
save  that  of  the  Crown. 

Meanwhile  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  take  into  considera- 
tion these  domestic  differences  of  view  among  Anglicans.  The 
sole  question  of  relevancy  for  us  is,  whether  the  facts  alleged  by 
Lord  Selborne  are  such  as  to  invalidate  the  proof  already  given, 
that  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Papacy  formed  an  article  in  the 
creed  of  our  forefathers.  To  this  task  we  must  now  address  our- 
selves. I  hope  to  make  it  clear,  tfiat  these  facts  are  quite  com- 
patible with,  though  perhaps  not  in  general  consist enj:  with, 
this  acknowledgment  :  that  they  involve  no  repudiation  of  the 
Pontiff's  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  se,  but  a  refusal  to  recognize  the 
legitimacy  of  its  extension  to  certain  fields  of  administration,  as 
also  refusal  to  obey  certain  of  its  prescriptions  which  were  found 
unpalatable. 

II. 

Bracton,  the  great  lawyer  and  judge  under  Henry  the  Third, 
thus  defines  the  relation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal 
jurisdictions : 

To  the  Pope  and  the  priesthood  belong  spiritual  things,  to  the  King 
and  the  kingdom  those  which  are  temporal,  as  it  is  said :  "The  Heaven 
of  heavens  is  the  Lord's,  but  the  earth  He  hath  given  to  the  children  of 
men."  Hence  the  Pope  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disposition  of 
temporal  affairs  any  more  than  kings  and  princes  have  with  spiritual, 
lest  either  should  put  his  sickle  to  another's  harvest.  And  as  the  Pope 
can  ordain  in  the  spiritual  sphere  concerning  orders  and  dignities,  so 
also  can  the  King  in  the  temporal  concerning  grants  of  inheritances  or 
assignment  of  heirs  according  to  the  custom  of  the  realm.1 

Sir  Travers  Twiss,  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  Bracton  in 
the  Rolls  Series,2  commends  this  statement  for  the  boldness  of 
its  attitude  towards  Papal  pretensions.  But  as  far  as  it  is  a 
statement  of  principle,  it  is  in  complete  agreement  with  that 
which  the  most  ultramontane  canonists  lay  down.  The  Popes, 
like  other  men,  are  capable  of  acquiring  temporal  sovereignty  by 
the  usual  titles,  and  the  right  has  been  exercised  with  reference 
to  certain  territories,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  States  of 
the  Church.  But  the  notion  that  they  have  ever  claimed  direct 
temporal  sovereignty  over  the  entire  world  as  an  imprescriptible 
prerogative  of  their  office,  is  a  mere  Protestant  myth.  However, 

1  De  Legibus  et  Consuttudinibus  Anglia^  Rolls  Series  edition,  vol.  vi.  p.  296. 
2  Vol.  i.  p.  xli. 
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the  two  spheres,  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal,  interlace.  The 
distinction  which  divides  them  is  a  distinction,  not  between 
thing  and  thing,  but  between  different  aspects  of  the  same 
thing.  The  Church  needs  men  to  serve  in  her  ministry ;  she 
needs  also  material  goods.  All  these  belong  originally  to  the 
State,  from  which  they  must  be  withdrawn,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  before  they  can  be  given  over  to  the  Church.?  In  like 
manner,  since  her  rule  is  over  laity  as  well  as  clergy,  it  must 
affect  and  control  their  acfions  in  various  ways.  Hence  a 
frequent  opposition  of  interests  between  the  two  spheres,  and 
a  wide  field  for  dispute.  Causes  which  arise  involving  this 
double  aspect  are  designated  mixed  causes.  All  causes  are 
indeed  to  some  extent  mixed,  but  the  name  is  restricted  to 
those  where  the  conflicting  interests  are  of  a  more  serious 
character,  ft  Usually  the  cognizance  of  the  mixed  causes  must 
belong  to  one  tribunal  only,  and  whose  right  is  to  prevail  ?  The 
Church  claims  that,  as  the  honour  of  God  and  the  eternal 
interests  of  man  outweigh  in  importance  those  human  interests 
which  are  bounded  by  this  life,  the  prior  right  is  that  of  the 
spiritual  court.  *  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  among  any  class 
of  our  ancestors  any  express  repudiation  of  this  reasoning.  But 
beyond  comparison  of  the  two  orders,  the  relative  importance  to 
their  respective  orders  of  the  interests  in  conflict  must  be  com- 
pared and  counterbalanced.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  claim 
preference  for  the  Church  court  when  the  spiritual  interest  was 
comparatively  slight  and  the  temporal  comparatively  serious. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  the  medieval  regalists  preferred  to 
place  the  controversy,  and,  dismissing  from  notice  the  detriment 
sustained  by  the  spiritualty  as  insignificant,  they  sought  only  to 
magnify  the  gravity  of  the  temporal  interests  for  which  they 
were  contending.  In  this  antagonism  of  interests,  the  thing  to 
be  desired  is  that  the  two  sides  should  approach  the  subject  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  equity,  and  that  they  should  endeavour  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  by  amicable  agreement.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  Concordats.  In  default  of  agreement  each  power  has 
its  own  arms  for  the  protection  of  its  domain,  and  is  entitled  to 
use  them  if  its  cause  is  really  just.  The  State  can  employ 
physical  force ;  the  Church  can  inflict  censures.  This  latter 
weapon  is  of  course  powerless  when  faith  is  dead,  and  thus  in 
modern  days  the  Church  is  so  largely  defenceless.  But  the 
weapon  was  very  potent  indeed  in  the  ages  of  faith. 

We   are   now  able  to   appreciate  the   true   bearing  of  the 
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conflict  between  the  Popes  and  the  Kings  on  which  Lord 
Selborne  relies.  It  was  a  fight  over  the  line  of  frontier.  It  was 
a  conflict  for  the  possession  of  certain  of  the  mixed  causes.  The 
Popes  claimed  that  they  should  belong  to  the  spiritual,  the 
Crown  that  they  should  belong  to  the  temporal  jurisdiction. 
But  the  Crown,  in  asserting  its  claim,  had  as  little  idea  of 
denying  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Pope  in  the  purely  spiritual 
order,  as  the  Popes  had  of  denying  those  of  the  Crown  in  the 
domain  which  they  acknowledged  to  be  purely  temporal.  The 
Queen  and  the  Czar  may  have  a  controversy  about  an  Afghan 
Jporder ;  does  it  therefore  follow  that  the  Queen  claims  to  be 
sovereign  over  the  Czar  in  Russia,  or  the  Czar  over  the  Queen 
in  England  ?  We  must  now  proceed  to  make  good  this  contention 
with  reference  to  the  facts  alleged  by  Lord  Selborne  under  the 
first  three  of  his  five  headings:  (i)  Liberties,  Law,  and  Juris- 
diction ;  (2)  Appeals  ;  (3)  Bishoprics  and  Benefices.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  scarcely  concern  us.  They  are  for  the  Liberationists. 
Let  the  reader  observe  carefully  how  invariably  the  Kings  justify 
their  action,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  claim  to  spiritual  supre- 
macy, but  on  the  ground  that  the  spiritual  authority  is  unwar- 
rantably invading  the  domain  of  the  temporal  jurisdiction. 


I.— LIBERTIES,   LAW,    AND  JURISDICTION. 

The  attitude  of  the  Crown  towards  the  "  Liberties,  Law,  and 
Jurisdiction  "  of  the  English  Church  involved  no  rejection  of  the 
Pope's  supremacy  in  spirituals.  We  will  take  Lord  Selborne's 
cases  in  order. 

a.  It  is  urged  (apparently)  that  in  Magna  Charta  "  the  rights 
and  liberties  "  of  the  Church  of  England  were  protected  against 
Roman  usurpation  by  a  declaration  of  their  inviolability ;  that 
the  Statute  of  Provisors  of  23  Edward  III.  describes  the  English 
Church  as  "  founded  in  the  estate  of  Prelacy  within  the  realm  of 
England,"  and  declares  that  the  Papal  encroachments  tend  to 
the  annullation  of  this  estate  (pp.  9,  10). 

Comment.  The  provision  of  Magna  Charta  was  to  protect 
the  "  rights  and  liberties "  of  the  Church  of  England  against 
th^Crown,  not  the  Popes.  These  "rights  and  liberties"  were  the 
rights  and  liberties  the  Popes  were  always  contending  for.  The 
statements  quoted  from  the  preamble  of  the  Statute  of  Provisors 
are  advanced  as  motives  why  the  King  should  assert  his  alleged 
right  to  the  patronage  of  benefices.  The  mere  statements  go  for 
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nothing.  The  question  of  importance  is  what  was  the  alleged 
nature  of  the  right  whose  assertion  they  motived.  We  shall  see 
lower  down  that  it  was  alleged  to  appertain  to  the  temporal 
order. 

b.  "  Under  the   Anglo-Saxon   kings   the   ecclesiastical   and 
temporal  judges  sat  together  in  one  Court.  .  .  .  The  Conqueror 
(probably  in  A.D.  1072)  was  advised  by  his  Norman  prelates  that 
this  mode  of  executing  the  Episcopal  laws  .  .  .  was  '  faulty  and 
not  agreeable  to  the  precepts  of  the  Sacred  Canons.' "   He  there- 
fore '  commanded  and  by  his  Royal  authority  enjoined  '  that  in 
future  the  Courts  should  be  distinct,  that  the  Bishops  should, 
by  spiritual  censure,  and  the  temporal  Courts  by  secular  aid, 
enforce  the  attendance  in  the  spiritual    Courts  of  those  cited 
(pp.  9,  10). 

Comment.  The  bearings  on  our  subject  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
arrangement  precede  the  period  we  are  engaged  with.  William 
the  Conqueror's  action  can  hardly  be  taken  as  evidence  of  a 
claim  adverse  to  the  Papacy.  He  was  doing  exactly  what  the 
Popes  were  ever  pressing  upon  sovereigns,  namely,  to  lend  their 
secular  authority  to  secure  obedience  to  the  sacred  canons  of  the 
Universal  Church ;  to  support  the  spiritual  authority  with  the 
material  sword.  The  complexion  of  Lanfranc's  words  of 
monition  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the 
canon,  law  was  held  to  bind  as  such. 

"  **-  ^*WMM>M» 

c.  It  is  urged  that,  the  Courts  being  thus  separated,  it  was 
the  law  of  the  land  which  defined  the  causes  over  which  the 
spiritual  Courts  should  have  cognizance.     Also  that  the  line  of 
demarcation  thus  drawn  was  not  strictly  between  spirituals  and 
temporals.    While   matrimonial  and   testamentary  causes  were 
given  over  to  the  spiritual  Courts,  advowsons,  which  more  directly 
concern  the  Church,  were  retained  for  the  temporal  (ibid.). 

Comment.  The  law  was  professedly,  as  remarked  above, 
following  the  sacred  canons  by  an  endeavour  to  give  civil  effect 
to  their  prescriptions.  The  causes  mentioned  are  all  mixed. 
Matrimony  is  a  sacrament.  In  case  of  intestacy  the  Church 
assigned  the  property  to  pious  purposes ;  besides  which 
testators,  as  unable  themselves  to  watch  over  the  execution  of 
their  wishes,  sought  to  place  it  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
solemn  sanctions  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  advowson  was 
the  right  to  present,  not  to  institute;  and  the  spiritual  office 
was  considered  (rightly  or  wrongly),  to  follow  the  benefice  into 
the  lay  Court,  on  the  principle  accessorium^  sequitur  priiicigale.  ' 
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Whenever  an  ecclesiastical  judge  attempted  to  transgress  the  limits 
of  his  recognized  legal  jurisdiction,  whether  under  the  direct  authority 
of  the  Pope  or  on  any  other  pretext,  he  was  stopped  by  a  writ  of 
Prohibition,  addressed  by  the  King's  Court  at  Westminster  to  the 
parties,  and  also  to  the  judge ;  a  proceeding  which  was  applicable  to 
all  excesses  of  jurisdiction  by  any  "  inferior  Courts  "  within  the  realm 
(p.  12). 

The  question  of  Prohibitions  will  recur.  It  will  then  be  shown 
that  their  issue  by  the  temporal  to  the  spiritual  Courts  involved 
no  assumption  of  superiority  over  the  latter. 

d.  This  division  of  jurisdictions,  and  recognition  of  the  proper  legal 
authority  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts,  was  confirmed,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction  was  in  some  respects  enlarged,  and  in  others  limited, 
by  statutes  passed  in  the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Edwards.  Archbishop 
Boniface,  by  canons  made  during  the  troubles  of  Henry  the  Third's 
reign,  endeavoured  to  extend  the  spiritual  jurisdiction ;  but  those  canons 
were  resisted  as  contrary  to  law,  both  then  and  afterwards.  The  ques- 
tions which  they  raised  between  Church  and  State  were  finally  set  at 
rest  by  a  celebrated  statute  of  Edward  the  Second  "  concerning  divers 
liberties  granted  to  the  clergy"  (p.  12). 

Continent.  It  is  strange  that,  in  a  quarrel  between  the 
English  Church  and  the  English  sovereign,  the  claim  made  by 
the  latter  and  resisted  by  the  former  should  be  put  forward  as 
representing  the  mind  of  the  English  Church.  For  it  is  that 
we  are  supposed  to  be  seeking.  As  for  the  Pope,  he  comes 
into  the  quarrel  at  the  petition  of  the  clergy  to  protect  them 
against  the  King.  Matthew  of  Paris  thus  refers  to  Archbishop 
Boniface's  canons  : 

At  this  time  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assembled  the 
bishops  and  archbishops  of  his  province,  in  order  that,  after  having 
devoutly  invoked  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  might  by  their 
common  action  relieve  the  state  of  the  now  tottering  English  Church, 
which  is  harassed  at  the  present  time  by  new  oppressions  graver  than 
usual.3 

The  Pope,  Urban  the  Fourth,  enters  into  the  controversy 
only  in  so  far  as  he  had  been  appealed  to  by  the  bishops  to 
defend  their  liberties.  He  writes  to  the  King  (A.D.  1263)  to  say 
that  he  had  been  asked  to  confirm  the  episcopal  statutes ;  that 
he  had  as  yet  refrained,  because  the  Royal  procurator  at  the 
Papal  Court  had  said  that  these  statutes  seemed  "prejudicial 
to  you  (the  King)  and  your  right;"  but  that  he  prays  the 

3  Chronica  Afajora,  in  ann.  1257.     Cf.  Wilkins,  i,  p,  723. 
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King  "  to  leave  alone  all  matters  which  rightly  belonged  to  the 
ecclesiastical  forum"  4 

This  Papal  letter  shows  that  the  controversy  was  merely  as 
to  the  frontier  line,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  tenour  of  the 
answers  given  by  Edward  the  Second  in  the  statute  Articuli 
Cleri,  referred  to  by  Lord  Selborne  as  having  closed  the 
controversy. 

First,  whereas  laymen  do  purchase  prohibitions  generally  upon  tithes, 
obventions,  oblations,  mortuaries,  ...  the  King  doth  answer  to  this 
article  that  in  tithes,  oblations,  obventions,  mortuaries,  ...  the  King's 
prohibition  shall  hold  no  place.  .  .  .  But  if  a  clerk  or  religious  do  sell 
his  tithes,  being  gathered  into  his  barn,  or  otherwise  to  any  man  for 
money,  if  the  money  be  demanded  before  a  spiritual  judge,  the  King's 
prohibition  shall  lie  ;  for  by  the  sale  the  spiritual  goods  are  made 
temporal,  and  the  tithes  turned  into  chattels.  .  .  .  Also,  if  any  lay 
violenTliands  on  a  cleric,  amends  for  the  breach  of  peace  must  be 
made  before  the  King,  and  for  the  excommunication  before  the  Prelate, 
that  a  corporal  penance  may  be  inflicted ;  and  if  the  culprit  desires  of 
his  own  accord  to  redeem  the  offence  by  paying  a  fine  to  the  prelate  or 
the  injured  party,  this  can  be  recovered  before  the  Prelate,  and  in  such 
a  case  the  King's  prohibition  doth  not  lie.  ...  It  is  desired  that 
spiritual  persons,  whom  our  lord  the  King  presents  to  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  if  the  Bishop  will  not  admit  them,  either  for  lack  of  learning 
or  other  reasonable  cause,  may  not  be  subjected  to  the  examination  of 
lay  persons  in  the  aforesaid  cases,  as  is  now-a-days  attempted,  contrary 
to  the  canonical  decrees,  but  that  they  may  sue  before  the  lawful 
ecclesiastical  judge  for  a  proper  remedy.  Examination  into  the  fitness 
of  a  presentee  to  an  ecclesiastical  benefice  belongs  to  the  ecclesiastical 
judge,  and  so  it  has  always  been  and  always  shall  be.5 

The  answers  to  the  previous  articuli  under  Henry  the  Third 
and  Edward  the  First  are  in  the  same  strain  ;  e.g.,  under  Henry 
the  Third,  "to  Article  19  it  is  answered  that  during  the  vacancy 
of  a  bishopric  the  Archbishop  must  not  take  possession  of  the 
temporals,  but  only  of  the  spirituals ; "  and  under  Edward  the 
First,  "the  cognizance  of  pleas  concerning  fiefs  and  feudal 
liberties,  as  also  concerning  chattels  and  dues,  other.  Jjian  those 
which  appertain  to  wills  or  marriages,  belong  to  our  Crown  and 
Royal  dignity  " 6  Wnat  ilTfrTere  in  all  this  to  show  that  the 
Pope's  spiritual  jurisdiction  was  rejected  ? 

4  Ibid.  p.  759- 

5  9  Edw.  II.  stat.  i.  cap.  I — 16.     See  Wilkins,  ibid.  ii.  p.  460. 
6  Coke's  Second  Institute,  Articulis  Cleri,  sub  init. 
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2.— APPEALS. 

Nor  were  the  endeavours  made  to  stop  Appeals  to  Rome 
actuated  by  any  belief  in  the  superior  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Crown  : 

a.  Under  the  heading  "  Appeals,"  Lord  Selborne  commences 
with  the  following  passage  : 

The  Supremacy  of  the  Kings  of  England,  "  over  all  persons  and  in 
all  causes,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,"  within  their  dominions,  was  at 
all  times,  practically,  as  well  as  in  principle,  maintained  by  the  assertion 
and  exercise  of  the  power  of  Prohibition.  "  Here,"  says  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  (speaking  of  pre-Reformation  times),  "  is  the  clear  evidence  of  the 
subordination  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  to  the  temporal,  and  of  the 
derivation  of  it :  that  the  Common  Law  Courts  are  to  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  that  where  one  Ecclesiastical 
Court  invades  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  there  the  Common  Law  is  to 
umpire  between  them"  (pp.  13,  14). 

Comment.     This    passage  seems    to    have    suffered    some 
dislocation.      Its    right    place    would    have    been    under    the 
previous  heading.     The  dislocation  is  unfortunate,  as  it  might 
mislead   the   reader  into   imagining  that  the    claim    to    hear 
Appeals  and  the  claim  to  issue  Prohibitions  belong  to  the  same, 
instead  of  to  essentially  different,  categories.     A  claim  to  hear 
appeals  from  the  spiritual  courts  would  certainly  involve  at  least 
a  constructive  claim  to  supreme  headship  in  the  spiritual  order. 
However,  as  the  passage  occurs  here,  it  shall  be  examined  here. 
Writs  of  Prohibition  are  still  in  use  as  the  appointed  procedure  by 
which  the  High  Court  (till  its  recent  abolition,  the  Queen's  Bench) 
maintains  the  inferior  courts,  ecclesiastical,  naval,  military,  &c, 
within  the  due  limits  of  their  jurisdiction.    Hence  Lord  Selborne, 
following  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  infers  that  the  similar  employment 
of  Prohibition  to  restrain   the   ecclesiastical  courts   during  the 
pre-Reformation  period,  is  a  patent  proof  that  then  also  these 
courts  were  considered  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.     But  the   inference  is  fallacious.     Inasmuch  as 
the  coexistence  within  the  country  of  tribunals  independent  of 
each  other  and  holding  from  different  supreme  heads,  is   no 
longer  found  or  at  least  acknowledged,  the  only  courts  to  which 
Prohibitions  can  now  be  addressed  are  courts  inferior  to  that 
from  which  they  issue :  for  it  is  only  natural  that  the  power  of 
restraint  should  be  entrusted  by  the  sovereign  to  the  highest  of 
his  courts.    But  in  ancient  times  it  was  otherwise.    There  were 
D 
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two  absolutely  independent  jurisdictions  in  the  land,  each  of 
which  employed  an  appropriate  means  of  defending  its  territory 
from  reputed  usurpations  on  the  part  of  the  other.  The 
temporal  had  the  writs  of  Prohibition  with  attachment  and 
corporal  penalties  to  follow :  the  spiritual  had  Excommunica- 
tion and  the  monitions  by  which  it  was  wont  to  be  preceded, 
If  the  exercise  of  Prohibition  by  the  temporal  court  proves  its 
superiority  to  the  spiritual,  a  pari,  if  not  a  fortiori,  the  exercise 
of  Excommunication  by  the  spiritual  proves  its  superiority 
over  the  temporal.  Lord  Selborne  tells  us  that  the  law  con- 
cerning the  issue  of  Prohibitions  was  "  fully  expounded  by 
Bracton,  who  was  one  of  King  Henry  the  Third's  judges " 
(p.  12),  Has  he  forgotten  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
U  XlJBracton,  or  this  other  : 

Finally,  we  must  observe  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  higher  and 
lower  (authorities) ;  and  first  of  all  that  as  the  Lord  Pope  has  ordinary 
jurisdiction  over  everybody  in  spiritual  things,  so  the  King  has  ordinary 
jurisdiction  in  his  kingdom  in  temporal  things,  and  has  no  equals  or 
superiors;  and  there  are  others  who  have  ordinary  (jurisdiction)  under 
them  in  many  ways,  but  not  so  purely  ordinary  (non  ita  meram)  as  the 
Pope  and  the  King.  .  .  Also,  as  one  can  hold  delegated  jurisdiction 
from  the  Pope  in  spirituals,  so  can  one  from  the  King  in  temporals,  &c.7 

The  man  who  could  write  thus  can  hardly  have  felt  that  the 
form  of  Prohibition  employed  involved  the  assumption,  that  the 
King  was  supreme  "  over  all  persons  and  in  all  causes  ecclesi- 
astical as  well  as  civil."  Nor  again  does  this  appear  to  have 
been  felt  by  Archbishop  Bancroft  and  his  suffragans  in  the  third 
year  of  James  the  First,  when  they  demanded  a  change  in  the 
wording  of  the  ancient  form,  in  order  that  it  might  give  expres- 
sion, as  hitherto  it  had  not  done,  to  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
supremacy. 

Objection.  Concerning  the  form  of  Prohibition,  forasmuch  as  both 
the  ecclesiastical  and  temporal  jurisdictions  be  now  united  in  his 
Majesty,  which  were  heretofore  de  facto,  though  not  de  jure,  derived 
from  several  heads,  we  desire  to  be  satisfied  by  the  judges,  whether  as 
the  case  now  standeth,  the  former  manner  of  Prohibitions  heretofore 
used  importing  an  ecclesiastical  court  to  be  aliud  a  foro  regio,  and 
the  ecclesiastical  law  not  to  be  legem  terra,  and  the  proceedings  in  those 
courts  to  be  contra  coronam  et  dignitatem  regiam,  may  now  without 
offence  and  derogation  of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  prerogative  be  con- 
tinued, as  though  either  the  said  jurisdictions  remained  now  so  dis- 
7  Op,  cit.  vol.  vi.  p.  250. 
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tinguished  and  severed  as  they  were  before,  or  that  the  law  ecclesiastical, 
which  we  put  in  execution,  were  not  the  King's  and  the  realm's  eccle- 
siastical laws,  as  well  as  the  temporal  laws.8  Ci 


b.  Lord   Selborne  next  argues  from    the  resistance  to  the 
appeal  of  St.  Wilfrid.     But  as   St.  Wilfrid  belongs  to  a  much 
earlier  period  of  English  history  than  that  to  which  we  have 
limited  ourselves,  we  must  postpone  the  task  of  gathering  from 
the  circumstances  of  his  appeal  the  signal  evidence  it  yields  of 
the  faith  of  those  days. 

c.  The  Eighth  Constitution  of  Clarendon  is  next  invoked 

(p.  15). 

Appeals,  when  necessary,  ought  to  be  from  the  Archdeacon  to  the 
Bishop,  and  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Archbishop  ;  and,  if  justice  were 
not  done  by  the  Archbishop,  the  last  resort  must  be  to  the  King, 
according  to  whose  commandment  the  cause  should  be  finally  deter- 
mined in  the  Archbishop's  Court,  without  any  further  process,  unless  by 
the  King's  leave. 

Comment.     It   is   a   bold   thing  to  infer  the  views  of  the 
ancient  Church  from  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.     Accord- 
ing to  Lord  Selborne  they  "  purported  to  declare  and  place  on 
record  some  of  the  '  ancient  liberties  and  customs  of  the  Church 
of  England'"  (p.  15).     On  what  authority  is  this  said  ?     King\ 
Henry  rather  claimed  them  as  the  "  customs  and   liberties  of  1 
his  ancestors,"  by  which  he  meant  the  practice  of  William  the  I 
Conqueror  and  his  two  sons.     Matthew  of  Paris,  a  writer  not 
chargeable  with  undue  attachment  to  the  Holy  See,  after  giving 
the  text,  calls  them  "  wicked  customs  and  liberties,  and  dignities 
detestable  in  God's  eyes."9      It   is   probable   that    St.  Thomas 
did  not  sign  them.     He  certainly  retracted  his  promise  to  keep 
them.  The  other  prelates  did  not  so  retract,  but  they  were  under 
the  influence  of  fear.  It  was  with  them,  as  they  had  said,  expressly 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  conflict,  "  Let  the  liberty  of  the 

8  Articuli  cleri  presented  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  in  A.D.  1605  (ap. 
Wilkins,  vol.  iv.  p.  417).     Anglicans  will   find   these   articuli  instructive   reading, 
especially  if  they  are  compared  with  the  articuli  of  Edward  the    Second's  reign 
referred  to  above.     Such  a  comparison  is  to  be  found  in  Coke's  Second  Institute 
(loc.  at.)     It  will  show  that  as  late  as  A.D.   1605,  in  a  formal  document  emanating^ 
from  all  the  prelates  of  the  realm,  the  doctrine  of  the  King's  supremacy  in  its  crudest  \» 
form  was  professed. 

9  Matthew  of  Paris,  CJiron.  Maj.  in  ann.  1164,  ap.  Wilkins,  i.  p.  435. 
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Church  perish,  lest  we  perish  ourselves.  Much  must  be  yielded  to 
the  malice  of  the  times."10  However,  if  we  are  to  trust  Gilbert 
Foliot,  Bishop  of  London  and  partisan  of  King  Henry,  the 
King  and  the  yielding  Bishops  at  least  claimed  that  their 
proposals  were  consistent  with  recognition  of  the  Papal  autho- 
rity and  of  the  right  of  appeal,  urging  that  they  had  only 
pretended  to  take  security  against  any  invasion  of  the  temporal 
order.  Gilbert  is  writing  to  the  Pope,  by  whose  command  he 
says  he  had  been  to  remonstrate  with  the  King.  The  date  of 
the  letter  is  A.D.  1 166,  that  is,  two  years  after  the  Council  of 
Clarendon.  The  King  is  declared  to  have  replied  : 

That  he  had  never  turned  his  heart  away  from  you  (the  Pope),  or 
ever  failed  in  his  desire,  as  long  as  you  showed  a  father's  regard  for  him, 
to  love  you  back  as  a  father,  venerating  and  cherishing  the  Holy 
Roman  Church  as  a  mother,  deferring  to  and  obeying  your  sacred 
commands  with  humility,  saving  his  own  dignity  and  that  of  his  king- 
dom. .  .  .  That  he  will  hinder  no  one  who  wishes  to  visit  your 
Holiness :  nor  has  ever  yet,  as  he  says,  hindered  any  one.  In  the 
matter  of  appeals,  according  to  the  ancient  practice  of  his  realm,  he 
claims  to  himself  this  honour  and  burden,  that  no  cleric  belonging  to 
his  kingdom  shall  pass  beyond  the  borders  of  his  kingdom  on  account  of 
any  civil  cause  until  he  has  previously  ascertained  by  experience  whether 
he  can  obtain  his  right  by  his  (the  King's)  own  authority  and  command. 
That  if  ^any  one  has  not  obtained  in  this  manner,  such  an  one  shall 
appeal  to  your  Excellency  without  any  objection  being  made.11 

d.  The  next  case  cited  is  that  of  William  Rufus  in  his 
dealings  with  St.  Anselm  : 

The  exclusion  of  appeals  to  Rome  without  the  King's  leave  was  one 
of  those  "  voluntary  customs  "  of  the  English  Church  which  displeased 
Archbishop  Anselm.  .  .  .  William  Rufus  refused  to  allow  Anselm  to  go 
as  an  appellant  to  Rome,  and  the  Bishops  as  well  as  the  barons  of  the 
realm  then  bore  testimony  that  it  was  "  a  thing  unheard  of  without  the 
King's  leave."  The  same  King  resented  Anselm's  recognition  of  Urban 
the  Second  (there  being  then  an  Antipope)  without  his  authority,  as 
tantamount  to  "an  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown"  (p.  15). 

Comment  It  is  evident  from  Anselm's  context,  that 
" voluntariae  consuetudines "  should  be  translated  "arbitrary 
usages,"  and  why  does  Lord  Selborne  call  them  "  the  customs 
of  the  English  Church  ? "  They  were  the  customs,  or  rather 

10  Summa  Causa,  Materials  for  Hist,  of  Abp.  Thomas  Beckett,   Rolls  Series 
vol.  iv.  p.  203. 

11  From  R.  Hoveden  in  arm.  1 166,  ap.  Wilkins,  i.  p.  444. 
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pretensions,  of  Rufus  and  his  father — what  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  claim  as  their  dues.12  The  English  Church,  if  it  is 
represented  by  its  St.  Anselms,  and  not  by  its  Williams  of 
Saint-Calais,  held  them  in  abomination.  In  the  same  manner, 
when  William  sent  his  barons  to  say  that  appeals  to  Rome 
without  his  leave  were  unheard  of  in  his  kingdom,  his  meaning 
was  not  that  such  a  thing  had  never  happened,  but  that  it 
was  never  allowed  in  his  time.13  William  of  Malmesbury  in 
the  parallel  account  says  "  insolitum  erat  mihi."  The  third 
"custom"  was  nearly  equally  personal.  The  Crown  which 
Rufus  considered  attacked  by  Anselm's  recognition  of  Urban 
was  that  by  which  according  to  his  pretension  "  it  was  certain 
that  he  excelled  all  the  kings  on  the  earth,"  that  is,  a  crown 
imperial  which  he  claimed  to  wear  as  much  as  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  "The  Emperor  (of  Germany)  said  it  was  part  of  his 
office  to  elect  whom  he  would  as  Pope  and  that  it  belonged  to 
no  one  else  even  to  nominate  the  apostolicus"  So  he  divided 
the  Church  by  setting  up  an  Antipope.  "  King  William 
alleged  the  same  reason  why  no  archbishop  or  bishop  of  his 
kingdom  should  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Court  or  the  Pope."14 
Why  should  he  not  set  up  another  Antipope  if  he  chose  ? 
Three  mere  pretensions  of  an  autocrat  like  William  Rufus, 
which  all  good  men  among  his  contemporaries  considered  out- 
rageous !  What  can  they  prove  even  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  sharp  sycophant  William  of  Saint-Calais,  the  "  man  of  ready 
tongue  rather  than  pure  wisdom,"  who  stood  whispering  into 
his  ear  legal  subtleties,  was  a  Bishop  of  Durham  ? 

Even  if  the  authority  of  these  reprobates  is  to  count,  still 
there  is  no  assumption  of  spiritual  authority.  It  was  the  mag- 
nates of  the  realm  generally,  not  the  bishops  only,  nor  on  the 
other  hand  all  his  subjects  indiscriminately,  who  were  forbidden 
to  go  to  Rome  without  his  leave.  The  plea  was  not  that  the 
King's  authority  in  spirituals  was  supreme,  but  that  the  King 
had  a  right  to  keep  his  counsellors  in  his  kingdom  for  his  service. 
So  likewise  the  claim  to  nominate  the  Papacy  was  a  claim  to 

12  Eadmer,    Hist.   Nov.,    lib.    2,    ap.  Migne,    Pair.    Lat.,    torn.    clix.    p.   406. 
Mr.  Martin  Rule,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Anselm,  vol.  ii.  chap.  v.  shews  that  a  custom,  as 
then  understood,  did  not  require  any  great  length  of  time  to  establish  itself;  also 
that  paterna  and  avita  consuetudines  mean  not  long  established  usages,  but  the 
usages  of  a  father  and  a  grandfather. 

13  Eadmer,  ibid.  p.  400.     And  for  next  quotation,  ibid.  p.  384. 

14  Matthew  of  Paris  (op.  cit.  in  ann.  1094).     On  this  subject,  also,  cf.  Mr.  Rule's 
St.  Anselm,  vol.  i.  pp.  367,  ff. 
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nominate,  not  to  impart  authority  to  the  chosen  candidate. 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Rufus,  unlike  his  contemporaries, 
did  not  recognize  that  the  communication  of  authority  came  to 
the  elected  Pope  from  God.  In  fact  there  is  reason  to  show  that 
he  did  recognize  this.  When  he  had  been  caught  in  his  own 
trap  and  had  recognized  Urban,  he  never  attempted  in  his 
subsequent  quarrels  to  raise  again  the  same  plea. 

e.  In  Edward  the.  First's  time,  under  the  Common  Law,  and  before 
the  passing  of  any  statute  on  the  subject,  one  who  had  brought  in  a 
Bull  of  excommunication  against  another  Englishman,  and  had  pub- 
lished it  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  was  adjudged  guilty  of  treason,  and 
banished  the  realm  —  narrowly  escaping  with  his  life  (p.  17). 

Comment.  This  is  an  allegation  which  has  done  much 
controversial  duty.  It  first  appears  in  Coke's  Reports  (pt.  v.  fol. 
12),  and  is  appealed  to  there  so  often  that  Father  Persons  writing 
against  the  Reports,  under  the  designation  of  a  "  Catholike 
Devyne,"15  compares  Coke  to  "the  archer  that  had  but  one 
arrow  in  his  quiver  that  would  fly."  Coke  refers  us  to  Brooke's 
Liber  Assisatum™  From  the  Liber  Assisarum  we  learn  that 
the  statement  was  made  in  Court  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Third,  apparently  by  an  advocate  who  appealed  to  it  as  a 
precedent  for  judgment  in  his  client's  favour.  The  grounds  01 
excommunication,  however,  are  not  given,  and  this  at  once  robs 
the  case  of  its  usefulness  to  Lord  Selborne.  No  one  denies  that 
such  penalties  might  befall  the  production  of  a  Bull  of  excom- 
munication, if  it  were  directed  against  practices  which  the  King 
claimed  as  belonging  to  his  "  crown  and  royal  dignity."  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  case  under  hearing  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign 
when  this  precedent  was  cited,  a  Papal  Bull  of  excommunication 
against  the  plaintiff  was  pleaded  by  the  defendant,17  and  was 
rejected  only  on  the  grouncjjjiat  its  genuineness  ;  wag_not  properly 
vVHaTelse  does  this  imply,  save  that  Papal  Bulls, 


if  duly  authenticated  as  genuine,  were  admissible  in  themselves 
even  so  far  as  to  disqualify  those  censured  from  suing  in  a 
temporal  court  ?  Since  in  the  precedent  cited  the  Bull  was 
published  to  the  Royal  Treasurer,  it  would  seem  to  have  related 
to  some  matter  concerning  the  royal  finances,  perhaps  to  the 
exaction  of  levies  on  ecclesiastical  goods.  Thus  the  objection 
would  be  one  against  alleged  invasions  of  the  temporal 

15  Answer  to  Fifth  Part  of  Report  es>  A.D.  1606.     Preface,  §  45. 

16  Ann.  30,  Edw.  iii.  fol.  177,  B.M.  press  mark  508,  g.  17. 
17  Excommunication  disqualified  from  suing  till  quite  recent  times. 
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sovereignty.     The  case  must  therefore,  like  the  rest,  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  side  of  the  argument. 

/  Edward  the  Third,  in  letters  to  Pope  Benedict  the  Twelfth  and  his 
Cardinals,  dated  the  2nd  May,  1337,  remonstrated  against  the  admission 
of  an  appeal  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  from  a  sentence  of  the 
Metropolitan  Court  of  Canterbury,  as  contrary  to  law  and  custom 

(p- 17)- 

Comment.  Edward's  letter  has  already  been  used  (p.  13). 
If  the  reader  will  refer  back,  he  will  see  that  it  is  all  in 
favour  of  the  thesis  I  am  defending.  The  complaint  was 
not  that  an  appeal  was  made  from  Canterbury,  but  that  the 
appeal  had  passed  over  Canterbury  ;  whereas  according  to  the 
canons  and  the  privileges  of  the  metropolitan  see,  its  judgment 
should  have  been  first  taken.  The  practice  of  appeals  was 
indeed  complained  of,  but  on  the  ground  of  the  delay  and 
evasion  of  justice  which  they  were  wont  to  entail.  The  com- 
plaint is  that  of  one  who  admits,  not  denies,  the  Pope's  right  to 
receive  appeals  if  he  should  choose. 

V— "~ 

g.  By  the  Statue  of  Praemunire,  passed  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of 
the  same  reign  (Edward  the  Third's),  any  suit  to  a  foreign  Court  "  to 
answer  of  things  whereof  the  cognizance  pertaineth  to  the  King'  Court," 
was  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  outlawry  and  forfeiture  of  goods. 

Comment.  This  is  just  my  contention.  Praemunire  was  to 
restrain  alleged  invasion  of  the  temporal  domain.  There  was  no 
idea  whatever  of  employing  it  to  interfere  with  Papal  jurisdiction 
in  matters  confessedly  spiritual.  "  The  praemunire  did  not,  how- 
ever, prevent  an  action  being  brought  in  the  Papal  Court  in 
cases  where,  according  to  common  law,  no  action  lay."18  Bulls 
on  spiritual  matters  were  constantly  entering  the  country 
without  incurring  any  opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the 
Reformation,  the  operation  of  praemunire  was  applied  to 
matters  confessedly  spiritual.  24  Henry  VIII.  cap.  12  applied 
it  to  prevent  all  appeals  of  whatever  sort.  ?  5  Eliz.  cap.  I  extended 
it  to  the  refusal  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  A  straw 
shows  the  way  of  the  wind,  and  it  should  be  noticed  that  the 
phrase  "  foreign  Court,"  as  applied  to  that  of  Rome,  comes  from 
the  Acts  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Edward  the  Third  says:  "  Drawn 
out  of  the  realm." 

18  Gneist's  Hist,  of  the  English  Constitution,  vol.  ii.  p.  54. 
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3.— BISHOPRICS  AND   BENEFICES. 

Nor,  contrary  to  the  contention  of  Lord  Selborne  (pp.  17,  ff.), 
can  any  repudiation  of  the  Pope's  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  se,  be 
gathered  from  the  resistance  offered  to  Papal  provisions,  or 
appointments  to  bishoprics  and  benefices. 

"  All  the  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics  were  regarded  as  of 
Royal    foundation."     "Our    law    books    state    that    all    these 
bishoprics  were   ancient  donatives  of  the    Crown,  that  is,  the 
Crown  had  the  direct  right  of  appointment  to  them  without 
election,"  the  right  arising  out  of  the  endowments  which  their 
predecessors  had  bestowed  upon  the  sees ;  that  if  in  course  of 
time  this  right  had  been  resigned,  and  freedom  of  election  (in 
the  reign   of  John)   permitted   to   the   Chapters   of  Cathedral 
bodies,  this  had  been  done,  as  asserted  in  a  letter  of  Edward  the 
Third  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinals,  "  at  the  entreaty  of  the  clergy, 
and  out  of  respect  to  and  at  the  request  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff." 
In   the   same  manner  to  the  founders  of  the  simple  benefices 
belonged  the  right  of  presentation,  to  enjoy  and  transmit  along 
with  the  manors  to  which  they  were  attached.    This  was  the 
case  for  the  Crown,  as  stated  by  Lord  Selborne.    The  radical 
element   in  it  was  manifestly,   that  the  endowment  was   con- 
ditional on  the  patronage  of  the  spiritual  office  being  conjoined 
with  that  of  the  benefice,  the  presentation  to  which  the  donor 
retained  in  his  own  hands.     The  motive  was  the  undoubtedly 
temporal  interest  which  was  involved  along  with  the  spiritual. 
"  The  clergy  had  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
without   counting   those   of  such   lay   Lords   as  were   sure   to 
support    their    spiritual    guides.       They    furnished    the    great 
Ministers  of  State,  the  Chancellors  with  few  exceptions,  and 
ordinarily  the  Privy  Seal,  who  was  the  chief  Minister  of  the 
Council :    frequently  the  Treasurer   also  was   a   clergyman." 19" 
If,  again,  foreign  ecclesiastics,  as  Cardinals,  were  appointed  with 
right  of  non-residence  (which  was  done),  it  might  seem  that 
"  the  substance  and  treasure  of  the  realm  shall  be  carried  away, 
and  so  the  realm  be  destitute  as  well  of  council  as  of  substance,  to 
the  final  destruction  of  the  realm  "  (16  Rich.  II.  cap.  5).     On  the 
other  hand,  the  Popes  asserted  their  duty  of  watching  over  the 
constitution  of  the  sacred  ministry  and  the  consequent  impre- 
scriptible right  to  control  appointments.     They  allowed  readily, 
and  even  as  a  matter  of  their  Jus  Commune,  the  right  of  advow- 

19  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  iii.  p.  521. 
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son  to  the  founders  of  benefices,  but  as  a  grateful  concession 
in  return  for  the  service  rendered,  and  with  the  reservation  of  a 
concurrent  right  to  be  exercised  by  themselves  when  expedient 
in  the  interests  of  the  Church.  The  presentation  to  the 
bishoprics,  according  to  the  Jus  Commune,  lay  with  the  Chapters. 
In  some  countries,  but,  according  to  the  Roman  tradition,  never 
in  England,20  it  had  been  granted  by  special  privilege  to  the 
Sovereigns;  still  always  subject  to  the  Pontiff's  right  to  super- 
sede, a  right  which  the  greater  importance  of  the  higher  dignities 
made  it  more  frequently  desirable  to  use.  Such  Papal  appoint- 
ments were  made  by  Bulls  of  Provision.  The  Pope  provided 
for  the  benefice,  and  the  person  provided  was  called  the  Provisor. 
That  Papal  provision  would  excite  grave  dissatisfaction  among 
the  parties  superseded,  was  to  be  expected.  The  outcry  issued 
first  in  legislation  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First.  But  the 
most  notable  Statutes  of  Pro  visors  were  25  Edward  III. 
stat.  6  (A.D.  1350),  and  16  Richard  II.,  cap.  5  (A.D.  1392). 
These  decree  the  penalties  of  imprisonment,  outlawry,  &c., 
against  all  provisors,  their  procurators,  notaries,  &c.,  together 
with  further  penalties  against  all  who  should  sue  at  Rome,  or 
should  bring  or  send  into  the  country  Bulls  of  Excommunication 
to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  Statute.  Of  the  preamble  to  the 
Act  of  Richard  the  Second,  Lord  Selborne  says :  "  It  is  of 
considerable  historical  interest,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to 
some  well-known  preambles  of  the  Statutes  of  Henry  the 
Eighth  "  (p.  22).  It  ran  thus  : 

And  so  (the  Commons  proceeded)  the  Crown  of  England,  which 
hath  been  so  free  at  all  times  that  it  hath  been  in  no  earthly  subjection, 
but  immediately  subject  to  God  in  all  things  touching  the  regality  of 
the  said  Crown,  and  to  none  other,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Pope, 
and  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  by  him  defeated  and  avoided  at 
his  will,  to  the  perpetual  destruction  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  our 
lord,  his  crown  and  dignity,  and  of  all  his  realm,  which  God  defend.  And, 
moreover,  the  Commons  aforesaid  say  that  the  said  things  so  attempted, 
be  clearly  against  the  King's  crown  and  his  regality,  used  and  approved 
of  the  time  of  all  his  progenitors  .  .  .  (ap.  Defence  &c.,  p.  23). 

Comment.  I  admit  the  historical  interest  of  the  wording : 
not,  however,  because  of  the  resemblance,  but  because  of  the 
contrast,  which  it  offers  to  the  style  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
Richard  and  his  Commons  insist  that  Provisions  are  an  invasion 
of  the  temporal  jurisdiction,  and  declare  that  that  jurisdiction 

30  Rigantius,  Reg.  Cane.  Apost.  i.  p.  227. 
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has  at  all  times  been  independent  of  any  earthly  superior. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  sense  of  such  phrases 
as  "  regality  of  the  Crown,"  and  its  congeners.  They  are  con- 
stantly occurring  in  context  which  is  consistent  with  no  other 
meaning.20 

The  same  is  made  still  clearer  in  Lord  Selborne's  own  pages 
by  the  answer  given  in  Parliament  at  the  time  by  the  spiritual 
lords  when  asked  if  they  would  stand  with  the  King  in  the 
aforesaid  cases. 

The  Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  other  Prelates  .  .  .  making  protes- 
tation, that  it  was  not  their  mind  to  say  or  affirm  that  the  Bishop  of 
Rome21  may  not  excommunicate  Bishops,  nor  that  he  may  [not?]  make 
translations  of  Bishops  after  the  law  of  Holy  Church,  answered  and 
said,  that  if  any  execution  of  processes  made  in  the  King's  Court  as 
before  be  made  by  any,  and  censures  of  excommunication  to  be  made 
against  any  Bishops  of  England  or  any  other  of  the  King's  liege  people, 
for  that  they  have  made  execution  of  such  commandments,  (or,  if  any 
such  translations  of  Bishops  were  executed  without  the  consent  and 
against  the  will  of  the  King)  the  said  lords  spiritual  will  and  ought  to  be 
with  the  King  in  these  cases,  in  lawfully  maintaining  of  his  Crown,  and 
in  all  other  cases  touching  his  Crown  and  his  royalty  as  they  are  bound 
by  their  ligiance  (ibid.). 

In  other  words,  while  considering  that  the  matter  in  hand 
was  truly  one  of  secular  cognizance,  and  therefore  assenting  to 
the  proposed  legislation,  they  protest  against  their  assent  being 
construed  into  any  attempt  to  touch  the  genuine  province  of 
the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontiffs.  It  is  an  exact  repetition 
of  the  protest  made  by  the  two  Archbishops,  Courtenay  and 
Arundel,  in  the  name  of  their  suffragans  and  the  clergy  in  full 
parliament  three  years  before  on  the  occasion  of  a  similar 
statute  being  enacted. 

We  protest  that  we  do  not  wish  or  intend  in  any  way  to  consent  to 
any  statute  now  recently  passed  in  the  present  Parliament,  or  any 

20  See,  for  instance,  the  extract  given  above  (p.  32)  from   Edward  the  First's 
answer  to  the  articuli  deri.      He  is    distinguishing    between   the  spirituals  and 
temporals,  with  the  intention  of  relinquishing  only  the  former.     "  Pleas  concerning 
fiefs,  &c.,"  he  says,    "belong  to  his  crown  and  royal  dignity."      For  a  contrast, 
notice  the  extract  from  Bancroft's  articuli,  given  above  (p.  34.)      Henry  the  Eighth 
would  have  omitted  this  limiting  clause,  or  else  so  worded  his  legislation  as  to  make 
it  clear  that  he  claimed  to  include  in  "his  crown  and  dignity  "  spirituals  and  temporals 
alike. 

21  In  the  original  it  is  "  Our  Holy  Father  the  Pope."    The  change  which  is  made 
throughout  the  statute  in  post-Reformation  translations  is  significant  of  the  change  of 
ideas. 
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alleged  ancient  statute  renewed,  so  far  forth  as  such  statutes  or  any 
of  them  are  discovered  to  tend  to  the  restriction  of  the  Apostolic 
power,  or  to  the  subversion,  enervation,  or  derogation  of  ecclesiastical 
liberty.22 

It  ought  further  to  be  remembered  before  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  are  taken  to  indicate  the  mind  of  the  ancient  Church, 
to  how  large  an  extent  these  statutes  proved  a  brutum  fulmen. 
Edward  the  Third  complains  that  the  Act  of  Edward  the  First 
had  been  inefficacious.  Richard  the  Second  is  still  trying  by 
his  Acts  to  restore  the  efficacy  of  those  which  had  preceded. 
Yet  still  the  Popes  persisted,  and  if  the  Acts  could  score  their 
successes,  so  also  could  the  Popes.  Bishop  Stubbs,  who  notices 
this,  recounts  a  number  of  instances  in  proof.23  Two  Bishops 
were  thus  appointed  in  A.D.  1396,  that  is,  two  years  after 
Richard  the  Second's  last  Act.  In  A.D.  1397  King  Richard 
felt  his  weakness  in  the  necessity  of  soliciting  a  Provision 
to  translate  Archbishop  Arundel  to  St.  Andrews  and  appoint 
Walden  to  succeed  him  at  Canterbury.  In  the  same  year 
the  Pope  by  provision  translated  Bockingham  against  his 
will  from  Lincoln  to  Lichfield  and  appointed  Beaufort  in  his 
place.  In  A.D.  1398  the  King  was  forced  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Pope  on  the  basis  of  alternative  appoint- 
ments.24 He  says  he  was  moved  to  this  by  his  reverence  for  the 
Holy  See  and  the  affection  displayed  towards  him  by  the  reign- 
ing Pontiff.  Still  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  was  also 
moved  by  the  impossibility  of  carrying  out  his  purpose  should 
the  Popes  resolutely  resist.  Again  we  may  quote  Bracton, 
whose  teaching  finds  illustration  in  the  royal  difficulty. 

For  there  are  the  spiritual  causes  in  which  the  secular  judge  has  no 
cognizance  or  execution,  since  he  has  not  coercive  power  :  for  in  these 
causes  the  cognizance  pertains  to  ecclesiastical  judges  who  rule  and 
defend  the  priesthood.25 

In  spiritual  matters,  the  Pope  could,  and  the  King  could  not, 
coerce ;  that  is,  coerce  the  soul.  To  an  age  which  believed  in 
the  Supreme  Headship  of  the  King,  this  coercive  power  of 
the  Popes  would  have  gone  for  nothing.  To  an  age  which 
believed  in  the  Supreme  Headship  of  the  Pope  it  was  a  very  serious 
consideration.  And  so  in  A.D.  1415  we  still  find  Henry  the 

22  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  208.  23  Const.  Hist.  iii.  pp.  314,  315. 

24  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  236.  K  Op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  171,  Rolls  Series  Edition. 
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Fifth's  Parliament26  complaining  that  the  Provisions  continue 
and  need  fresh  legislation  to  stop  them.27 

III. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  It  is  not  asserted  that  the 
Crown  did  not  in  fact  during  the  earlier  period  often  arrogate  to 
itself  jurisdiction  over  territory  which  logical  fidelity  to  the 
primary  principles  of  distinction  would  assign  to  the  spiritualty. 
That  it  was  considered  by  the  Pope  to  do  so,  is  the  meaning  of 
the  fierce  struggle  which  they  so  tenaciously  maintained  against 
the  Crown  and  its  partisans  in  the  name  of  ecclesiastical  liberty. 
Martin  the  Fifth,  in  his  letter  of  remonstrance  to  Archbishop 
Chicheley  (A.D.  1426)  says  with  reference  to  the  Statutes  of 
Provisors  and  Praemunire : 

By  these  execrable  statutes  the  King  of  England  disposes  of  the 
Church  with  his  provisions  and  administrations,  just  as  if  Christ  had 
constituted  him  His  Vicar.  He  makes  a  law  concerning  churches, 
clerics,  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  draws  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical 
causes  to  himself  and  his  lay  courts,  and  in  short,  makes  provisions 
about  clerics,  churches,  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  just  as  if  the  keys  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  were  put  into  his  hands,  and  the  superin- 
tendency  of  these  affairs  had  been  entrusted  to  his  Highness,  and  not 
to  St.  Peter."28 

The  language  sounds  quite  as  an  Anglican  might  desire  : 
but  the  Pontiff's  irony  shows  that  the  imputed  assumption  by 
the  King  of  the  power  of  the  keys  was  constructive,  not  formal. 

Nor  again  is  it  contended  that  these  sovereigns  were  always 
actuated  by  the  single-minded  purpose  of  defending  their  purely 
temporal  authority  :  that  they  had  never  an  idea  of  resisting 
the  Pope  on  his  own  ground.  Of  course  they  had.  Henry 
the  Second,  as  Gilbert  Foliot  tells  us  in  the  passage  quoted 
above  (p.  36),  would  be  a  very  obedient  son  as  long  as  the 
Pope  showed  affection  for  him,  that  is,  granted  him  his  desires  ; 
but  would  break  with  him  if  he  did  not.  This  was  to  resist 
the  Pope  on  his  own  ground  of  spiritual  jurisdiction.  And 
similar  instances  could  be  multiplied.  Indeed,  there  was  a 

26  3  Henry  V.,  stat.  2,  cap.  4. 

27  To  discuss  the  propriety  of  the  system  of  Papal  Provisions  is  not  required  by 
our  subject,  and  would  take  up  much  space.     The  principle  on  which  it  rested  is 
unexceptionable,  but  its  administration  does  not  appear  in  a  pleasant  light  in  English 
History.     We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  lion  has  hardly  as  yet  had  his  fair 
say. 

28  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  482. 
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spirit  of  disobedience  pervading  the  long  course  of  resistance 
whose  history  we  have  been  considering.  But  what  then  ? 
All  sin  is  not  atheism,  neither  is  all  disobedience  rejection 
of  authority.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  commonest  thing  in 
the  world  for  these  two  things  to  coexist.  They  coexist, 
wherever  there  is  a  Christian  man  faithless  to  his  Christian 
duties.  Before  any  argument  in  favour  of  the  Anglican 
contention  can  be  gathered  from  instances  of  opposition  to 
Papal  authority,  it  must  be  shown,  and  not  assumed,  that 
it  was  rejection  of  the  authority  by  which  they  were  motived. 
Where  can  proof  be  found  ?  Is  it  where  the  bishops  who  sided 
with  William  Rufus  recommended  St.  Anselm  to  renounce  his 
obedience  to  Urban ;  and  "  free  as  becomes  an  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  await  in  all  his  actions  the  will  and  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  King."29  It  may  be  disputed  whether 
they  meant  more  than  that  Anselm  should  withdraw  his 
obedience  [.from  the  Papacy  altogether,  on  only  from  Urban, 
whom  the  King  as  yet  refused  to  recognize.  It  is  unfortunate 
also  for  those  who  need  such  instances,  that  these  same  bishops 
should  so  shortly  afterwards  have  revealed  their  belief  in  the 
Primacy  by  the  consternation  into  which  they  were  thrown 
on  Anselm's  announcement,  that  "  he  would  meet  them  as  he 
ought,  and  where  he  ought "  (that  is  at  Rome30) :  still  more 
unfortunate  that  they  should  have  passed  with  their  own  lips 
the  verdict  on  their  moral  quality  which  even  without  such 
testimony  is  only  too  clear. 

Lord  and  Father  (they  said  to  St.  Anselm,  somewhat  later  on),  we 
know  you  to  be  a  religious  and  a  holy  man,  and  that  your  conversation 
is  in  Heaven.  But  we  are  held  back  by  our  relations,  whom  we  support, 
and  by  many  worldly  cares,  which  we  love.  We  cannot  therefore  rise 
to  a  sublimity  of  life  like  yours,  or  join  you  in  making  scorn  of  the 
world.31 

What  a  comment  on  the  Anglican  claim  that  it  should 
be  obliged  to  pass  by  the  good  men  and  the  grand  heroes 
of  the  ancient  Church,  to  seek  for  the  links  of  continuity 
in  bishops  like  these,  and  kings  like  William  Rufus ! 

In  the  absence  of  any  indications  that  resistance  offered  to 
the  Popes  was  motived  by  denial  of  their  spiritual  authority, 
we  are  entitled  to  gather  from  the  resistance  itself  that  the 

29  Eadmer,  Hist.  Nov.  lib.  I,  ap.  Migne,  Pair.  Lat.,  torn.  clix.  p.  383. 
80  Ibid.  p.  384.  »  Ibid.  p.  399. 
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authority  was  admitted.  When  rejection  of  the  claims  of 
authority  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  justification  for  resistance 
to  its  injunctions,  it  is  the  justification  which  is  sure  to  be 
preferred.  It  follows  that  when  this  plea  is  avoided,  and 
another  of  a  distinct  kind,  more  complicated  and  far  harder  to 
carry  out,  is  advanced,  the  strongest  evidence  is  given  that  the 
authority  itself  is  admitted.  Yet  this  is  what  we  find.  In  all 
the  course  and  all  the  phases  of  the  protracted  war  against 
the  Holy  See  waged  by  the  English  sovereigns  and  their  clerical 
partisans,  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  latter  has  been,  con- 
sistently, with  barely  an  exception,  if  even  that,  not,  "Your 
spiritual  jurisdiction  is  disallowed,"  but,  "You  are  overstepping 
the  boundary  of  your  spiritual  kingdom." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from  our  examination  of  the  facts 
brought  forward,  that  in  one  sense  it  is  true  that  "  the  legislation 
of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  .  .  .  did  but  carry  to  their  full 
consequences  .  .  .  principles  ...  for  which  Norman  and  Plan- 
tagenet  Kings  had  contended,  &c."  (Defence  &c.,  p.  9).  Wife- 
slaying  is  essentially  different  from  wife-beating.  Yet  in  one 
sense  it  is  true  that  the  wife-beater  only  carries  out  his  principles 
to  their  full  consequences  when  he  becomes  a  wife-slayer.  The 
underlying  principle  of  conduct  alike  with  these  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  and  with  Tudor  Sovereigns,  was  per  fas  et  nefas 
to  have  their  own  way  with  the  Church,  above  all,  to  have  their 
own  way  with  her  endowments.  It  led  the  former  to  violate 
her  liberties  under  the  plea  that  she  was  usurping  the  temporal 
jurisdiction.  It  led  the  latter  to  attack  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
at  its  source. 

Rem  facias,  rem 
Si  possis  recte,  si  non,  quocunque  modo,  rem. 

And  is  not  this  the  same  spirit  which  (rightly  or  wrongly, 
let  others  judge)  Anglicans  impute  at  the  present  time  to  the 
sovereign  people  as  embodied,  or  sought  to  be  embodied,  in  the 
Liberation  Society  when  it  comes  into  power  ?  If  the  chain  of 
connexion  comes  down  from  the  opinions  of  Norman  and 
Plantagenet,  and  passes  through  the  opinions  of  Tudor  sove- 
reigns, it  would  seem  as  if  it  were  the  Liberationists  who  are  in 
true  doctrinal  continuity  with  the  past.  Have  not  Anglicans 
been  raising  up  for  themselves  a  Frankenstein  ? 


CHAPTER   III. 

WHICH     MODERN     CHURCH     IS     IN     CONTINUITY     WITH     THE 
CHURCH  OF  THE  NORMAN   AND  PLANTAGENET  PERIOD? 

I. 

HAVING  ascertained  the  principles  on  which  the  constitution  of 
the  ancient  Church  was  based,  we  are  able  to  pass  to  the 
Reformation  period,  and  estimate  the  nature  of  its  changes  so 
far  as  they  bear  on  the  rival  claims  to  continuity  with  the  past 
of  the  modern  Anglicans  and  the  English  Catholics. 

Lord  Selborne  commences  this  division  of  his  argument 
with  the  following  passage,  under  the  heading,  "  Continuity  of 
the  Church  : " 

Professor  Freeman  has  justly  observed  that  there  was  not  in 
England,  as  some  people  seem  to  think,  some  one  act  done  at  a 
definite  time,  called  the  Reformation.  What  is  so  called  is  the  sum 
total  of  certain  changes,  which  extended  over  many  years.  .  .  .  The  . .  . 
legislation  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign  had  for  its  object  nothing  else 
than  the  exclusion  of  Papal  power,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Crown,  not  over  a  new  Church  then  created, 
but  over  the  old  then  existing  Church  of  England.  Not  one  ecclesi- 
astical corporation,  except  the  monasteries — no  Archbishopric,  no 
parochial  Rectory  or  Vicarage — was  dissolved ;  none  except  certain 
Conventual  Chapters  of  Cathedrals,  and  a  few  Collegiate  Churches, 
were  so  much  even  as  remodelled.  ..."  There  was  no  moment "  (I  use 
Professor  Freeman's  words1)  "when  the  State,  as  many  people  fancy, 
took  the  Church  property  from  one  religious  body  and  gave  it  to 
another.  .  .  .  The  general  taking  from  one  religious  body  and  giving  to 
another,  which  many  people  fancy  took  place  under  Henry  the  Eighth 
or  Elizabeth,  simply  never  happened  at  all.  ..."  The  jurisdiction  of 
all  "  Ordinaries "  in  England — the  Courts  of  all  the  Archdeacons, 
Bishops,  and  Archbishops,  and  their  officials  and  commissaries — went 
on  as  before,  administering;  the  same  system  of  law,  in  the  same  causes 
and  matters,  with  the  same  assistance  from,  and  subject  to  the  same 
control  by,  the  King's  Courts.  .  .  .  Very  few  individuals  even  refused  to 

1  Disestablishment  and  Dismdowment  (1885)  pp.  21—23. 
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submit  to  the  new  laws  thus  made,  or  lost  their  preferments  in  conse- 
quence of  them.  That  new  laws  should  be  from  time  to  time  made,  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil,  was  and  always  had  been  an 
incident  both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  of  the  civil  state,  no  more 
involving  the  dissolution  or  reconstruction  of  the  one  than  of  the  other. 
The  Convocations  of  the  Clergy,  constituted  and  convened  as  before, 
continued  to  meet  as  before  with  every  Parliament ;  they  synodically 
agreed  to  (and  generally  anticipated)  all,  or  nearly  all,  measures  of 
importance  affecting  the  Church,  which  were  then  taken  in  Parliament. 
What  was  not  pulled  down  was  not,  and  could  not  be,"  reconstructed  " 
.  .  .  Even  the  partisans  of  the  Papacy  continued  to  conform  to  the 
Church  of  England,  till  the  eleventh  year  of  Elizabeth.  .  .  .  When  the 
separation  actually  took  place  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Elizabeth,  the 
seceders  who  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Pope  were  (as  they  have  ever 
since  been  in  England)  few  and  insignificant,  in  comparison  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  clergy  and  lay  people  who  still  remained  in  the 
English  Church.  .  .  .  No  idea  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  intention 
and  understanding  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  Parliaments  (as 
apparent  from  their  repeated  declarations  and  acts)  than  that  of  either 
creating  a  new  Church,  or  "  reconstructing  "  the  old.  No  evidence  ot 
the  continuity  and  identity  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England  with 
the  Church  of  Augustin  and  of  all  the  centuries  after  his  time,  could 
be  clearer  or  more  decisive  than  that  afforded  by  those  statutes  in 
which  some  pretend  to  find  proofs  to  the  contrary  (pp.  27 — 30). 

Lord  Selborne  goes  on  to  quote  passages  from  Henry  the 
Eighth's  legislation,  which  unquestionably  disclaim  the  intention 
to  interrupt  continuity.  For  instance,  in  the  Act  against  Peter's 
Pence,  it  is  said  that  the  King,  his  nobles,  and  subjects, 

Do  not  intend  to  decline  or  vary  from  the  Congregation  of  Christ's 
Church  in  anything  concerning  the  very  articles  of  the  Catholic  faith  of 
Christendom,  or  in  any  other  thing  declared  by  Holy  Scriptures  and 
the  Word  of  God  necessary  to  their  salvation  :  but  only  to  make  an 
ordinance  by  policies  necessary  and  convenient  to  repress  vice,  and  for 
good  conservation  of  this  realm  in  peace,  unity,  and  tranquillity .  .  . 
insuing  much  the  old  ancient  customs  of  this  realm  in  that  behalf? 

I  have  quoted  from  this  passage  at  such  length,  because 
the  point  is  one  on  which  Anglicans  lay  stress.  But  what  does 
it  prove  ?  No  one  denies  that  the  major  part  of  the  nation 
eventually  passed  over  to  Anglicanism.  It  is  only  denied  that 
this  is  relevant.  When  a  split  takes  place  in  a  community 

2  25  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  21.    The  other  statutes  cited  are  23  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  20,  and 
24  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  12. 
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hitherto  united,   continuity   with   the   past   follows   those   who 
remain  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  these  are  not 
necessarily  in  a  majority.    Have  Anglicans  forgotten  the  teaching 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  their  Doctrine  of  the  Remnant  ? 
Must  Liberal  Unionists  either  maintain  their  numerical  superiority 
over  their  opponents,  or  else  at  once  resign  all  claim  to  be  called 
"  the  Liberal  party  ? "     Nor,  again,  does  it  matter  in  the  least 
whether  the  intrusion   of  the  new  incumbents  was  effected  at 
a  single  stroke  by  the  expulsion  of  those  in  previous  possession, 
or  gradually  as  the  vacancies  fell  in.    In  either  case  the  eventual 
result   was  the   transference  of  the   offices    (and    endowments) 
from  the  adherents  of  the  Old  to  those  of  the  New  Creed. 
Thirdly,  no  one  denies  that  from  the  Archbishops  downwards 
the  old  organization  was  retained  almost  in  its  entirety.     But 
the  summit  of  the  old  organization  was  the  Pope,  not  the  Arch- 
bishops.  It  is  misleading,  it  is  begging  the  question,  to  enumerate 
with  much  fulness  the  details  of  the  ecclesiastical  fabric,  and 
omit   all  mention  of  the   one   feature   on  whose   retention  or 
rejection,  in  the  estimation  of  opponents,  the  determination  of 
the  controversy  hinges.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  Presbyterians 
who  during  the  Commonwealth  displaced  the  Anglican  incum- 
bents and  abolished  their  Bishops,  had  succeeded  in  definitively 
establishing  themselves.     What  if  afterwards  they  had  claimed 
that  it  was  they  who  were  in  true  continuity  with  the  past, 
appealing  in  proof  to  their  retention  of  the  previous  parochial 
organization,  but  omitting  all  mention  of  the  suppression  of  the 
episcopate  ?  It  may  perhaps  be  urged  in  Lord  Selborne's  defence, 
that  his  controversy  is  only  indirectly  with  the  Catholics :  that  it  is 
directly  with  the  Liberationists,  who  are  in  agreement  with  him 
as  to  the  non-necessity  of  submission  to  the  Papacy.     But  this 
would  be   hardly   correct.     Liberationists  may  not  themselves 
believe  in  the  necessity  of  such  submission,  still  they  maintain 
that  the  belief  of  the  Old  Church  on  the  subject  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  decision  of  the  controversy  about  continuity.    Our 
own  concern,  however,  with  Lord  Selborne's  presentment  of  his 
argument  is  not  so  much  with  the  construction  which  it  purports 
itself  to  bear,  as  with  the  construction  notoriously  placed  upon  it 
by  those  Anglicans  who  accept  it  as  a  victorious  statement  of 
their  case  against  Catholics.     There  is  still  a  fourth  criticism  to 
be  passed  on  the  passage  quoted.     How  is  the  question  affected 
by  the  professions  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  Parliaments  ? 
No  one  denies  that  they  disavowed  the  intention  to  break  with 
E 
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the  past.  Of  course  they  did.  They  had  to  deal  with  a 
people  which  had  no  desire  to  sever  itself  from  Catholic  unity, 
and  the  most  politic  course  was  to  persuade  it  that  this  was 
not  intended.  But  did  the  result  of  the  mutilations  correspond 
with  the  alleged  intention  ?  That  is  the  point  to  be  determined, 
and  the  criterion  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined  is  neither  the 
feigned  creed  of  Henry  the  Eighth  nor  the  sincere  creed  of 
modern  Anglicans,  but  the  creed  of  the  ancient  Church.  It  is 
not  to  their  present  views  as  to  what  constitutes  true  Liberalism, 
but  to  the  principles  professed  by  Liberals  before  the  split,  that 
appeal  is  made  by  the  rival  sections  which  claim  to  be  in 
legitimate  continuity  with  the  historic  past  of  that  great 
political  party. 

Now  that  the  question  has  been  set  on  its  true  basis,  the  deci- 
sion is  not  far  to  seek.  The  creed  of  the  previous  age  believed 
communion  with  the  Pope  to  be  indispensable,  and  its  Church 
was  constituted  on  this  principle.  But  communion  with 
the  Pope  was  interrupted  at  the  Reformation  by  those  who 
introduced  the  Anglican  system.  Therefore  Anglicanism  is 
discontinuous  with  the  old  Church.  Here  is  a  short  and  simple 
syllogism,  with  a  broad  and  patent  fact  for  its  minor.  But 
really  it  contains  all  that  is  essential  to  decide  the  question. 
We  may  consider  that  the  breach  was  justified  ;  that  the  older 
communion  had  travelled  so  widely  from  the  creed  of  earlier 
times  as  to  become  itself  a  society  discontinuous  with  the 
primitive  Church  ;  we  may  consider,  if  we  like,  that  it  had 
corrupted  so  essentially  the  faith  once  delivered  as  to  have 
forfeited  all  claim  to  be  a  portion  of  the  true  Church  at  all. 
These  are  matters  to  be  determined  upon  other  grounds.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  about  them,  one  thing  remains 
certain  as  the  obvious  inference  from  the  evidence  of  the  earlier 
faith  which  has  been  submitted,  that  between  the  Church  of 
England  which  preceded  and  the  "  Church  of  England  "  which 
succeeded  the  Reformation,  there  lies  a  chasm  of  difference  in 
creed  and  constitution  too  wide  to  permit  of  their  being 
regarded  as  in  moral  continuity. 

Since  this  is  so,  we  are  really  under  no  necessity  of  dealing 
any  further  with  the  Reformation  period.  It  may  even  seem 
dangerous  to  add  anything  to  what  has  been  said,  lest  attention 
should  be  diverted  from  the  one  point  which  in  sound  logic  is 
decisive.  Still  this  a  danger  which  ceases  as  soon  as  it  is  pointed 
out ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  good  to  realize  how  much  the 
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origins  of  Anglicanism  are  tainted  with  Erastianism.  I  shall, 
therefore,  call  attention  to  some  facts  which  show  that  the  object 
of  the  "  Reform  "  was  not  to  liberate  the  native  episcopate  from 
superior  spiritual  authority,  but  to  transfer  the  highest  spiritual 
authority  from  the  Papacy  to  the  Crown. 


II. 

The  separation  began  in  A.D.  I534.3  In  that  year  the 
Parliament  ordered  that  the  King  "shall  be  taken,  accepted, 
and  reputed  the  only  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the  Church 
of  England."4  The  assumption  of  the  title  was  intended 
expressly  to  exclude  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  : 
but  it  might  seem  that  a  Parliamentary  statute  did  not 
commit  the  Church,  especially  as  less  than  a  thjrd_^pf  the 
PrelatesJ  ojnggMnJts^  enactment.  However,  in  this  same  year 
formal  renunciations  of  Papal  authority  were  obtained  (of  course 
under  stringent  pressure)  from  both  Convocations  and  from  the 
two  Universities.  These  bodies  also,  together  with  very  large 
numbers  of  the  clergy,  secular  and  regular,  were  compelled 
during  the  same  year  to  take  an  oath  of  succession,  to  which 
a  clause  of  similar  renunciation  was  annexed,  and  on  the  Qth  of 
June  the  King  could  say  in  his  "  Proclamation  for  the  abolishing 
of  the  usurped  power  of  the  Pope,"  that 

This  title  and  style  (of  Supreme  Head)  both  the  bishops  and  clergy 
of  this  our  realm  have  not  only  in  Convocation  assembled  consented, 
recognized,  and  approved  lawfully  and  justly  to  appertain  unto  us,  but 
also  by  word,  oath,  and  profession,  and  writing  under  their  si^ns  an5 
seals  have  confessed,  ratified  and  corroborated  me  same.  .  .  .5 

3  Lord  Selborne  says  "  it  was  during  the  primacy  of  Archbishop  Warham  (not 
Cranmer)  that  the  Convocations  of  both  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York  formally 
acknowledged  the  King's  '  Supreme  Headship  '  of  the  Church  of  Engand  :  that  of 
Canterbury  unanimously,  in  A.D.  1530-31  :  that  of  York  in  May,  A.D.  1531,  under 
protest  from  Tunstall,  who  nevertheless  retained  his  see  of  Durham,  &c.  " 
(p.  31).  This  is  true,  but  the  Jjtle  was  not  at  that  time  clearly  understood  to  claim 
Headship^  in  spirituals^  It  was  foundoBJe'iHiOuuble  beuUUiJe'  ambiguous.  Thls^vas 
the  ground  of  Tunstall's  exception  to  it  (Cf.  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  745),  as  also  of  the  clause 
"as  far  as  the  law  of  Christ  permits,"  which  the  Convocation  insisted  on  inserting. 
Warham  protested  on  his  death-bed  (in  A.D.**!  532)  against  being  supposed  to  approve 
of  the  recent!  legislation  in  Parliament,  so  far  as  it  "  was  in  derogation  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  and  the  Apostolic  See,  &c.  "  (Wilkins,  ibid.  p.  746).  Had  he  understood  the 
words  forced  upon  the  Convocation  to  be  thus  derogatory,  he  must  in  consistency 
have  included  them  in  his  protest.  Fuller  information  on  the  point  treated  in  this 
note  may  be  obtained  from  The  Life  of  Blessed  John  Fisher,  by  Father  Bridgett, 
C.SS.R.,  chap.  ix. 

*  26  Henry  VIII.  cap.  I.  5  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  772. 
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Nor  did  Henry  rest  content  with  declarations  and  oaths 
which  he  quite  understood  to  be  unwilling  and  insincere.  An 
order  was  at  once  issued  to  the  Bishops  to  preach  and  to  have 
preached  in  their  dioceses  sermons  in  defence  of  the  new  dogma  : 
and  means  were  taken  to  secure  obedience.  In  the  previous 
year  measures  had  been  taken  by  the  Legislature 6  to  stay  the 
inflow  of  jurisdiction  from  Rome  by  prohibiting  the  Bishops- 
elect  from  procuring  Bulls  of  Confirmation.  In  A.D.  1536,  this 
design  was  completed  by  requiring  those  who  had  previously 
received  Bulls  to  surrender  them  into  the  King's  hands. 
There  were  other  statutes  and  injunctions  of  great  though 
less  moment  tending  in  the  same  direction.  Thus  by  A.D.  1536 
at  the  latest,  as  far  as  the  King,  the  Legislature,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  clergy  were  concerned,  the  separation  from  Rome 
was  accomplished.  In  the  reign  of  Mary  all  this  was  reversed, 
but  it  was  restored  again  under  Elizabeth.7 

What  was  the  nature  of  the  position  which  resulted  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  how  Henry  understood  his  new  office : 
none,  but  that  it  was  accepted  by  the  higher  clergy  in  the  same 
sense  as  by  the  King.  The  King  had  succeeded  to  the  authority 
which  the  Pope  had  lost.  He  was  "  Supreme  Head  .  .  .  with 
full  power  to  visit,  &c.,  which  by  any  manner  of  spiritual 
authority  might  or  may  be  lawfully  reformed."  8  The  language 
is  clear  and  it  is  sweeping.  No  room  is  left  for  any  exception, 
none  for  any  collateral  and  independent  authority  in  the 


\rchbishop  :  for  if  there  were  such,  since  no  longer  subjected  to 
theTapacy,  it  would  be  supreme  in  a  certain  order  and  the 
King  would  not  be  "the  only  Supreme  Head  on  earth  of  the 
English  Church."  Plenty  of  illustration  of  this  can  be  obtained 
from  the  character  of  the  administration  that  followed.  Thus 
Cromwell  was  made  the  King's  Vicar  General  for  ecclesiastical 
affairs,  a  sort  of  legatus  a  latere,  holding  the  same  intermediary 
position  between  the  Bishops  and  the  King,  that  Wolsey  had 
held  between  the  Bishops  and  the  Pope.  The  Commission 
appointed  him  to  the  office  with  special  authorization  to  under- 
take a  visitation  of  the  entire  English  Church.  It  is  too  lengthy 


li 


6  25  Henry  VIII.  cap.  20. 

7  The  title  of  Supreme  Head  was  not  indeed  resumed,  as  the  Queen  disliked  it ; 
but  that  of  Supreme  Governor  was    retained  with  declarations  showing  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  was  (as  it  truly  was)  a  difference  in  name  only,  not  in 
the  thing  claimed. 

8  26  Henry  VIII.  cap  I. 
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to  quote.  But  the  style  is  quite  that  of  a  Commission  emanating 
from  the  Pope  and  addressed  to  an  ecclesiastic.  It  subjects  to 
Cromwell's  authority  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  archbishops  not 
excepted :  gives  him  power  to  cite  them  before  him  on  all 
matters  which  in  any  way  belong  to  thzfomm  ecclesiasticum : 
to  inquire  into  their  lives,  and  if  necessary  to  correct  them  with 
suitable  punishments  "both  by  censures  and  ecclesiastical 
punishments  and  also  by  the  imposition  of  fines : "  to  hold 
Synods,  Convocations,  &c.,  "in  our  name  and  with  our 
authority : "  to  accept  resignations,  confirm  or  annul  elections : 
to  institute  and  invest  persons  presented  to  benefices  and 
prelacies.9 

It  was  suggested  by  Ap  Rice  and  Legh,  two  of  Cromwell's 
underlings  in  this  visitation,  that  whilst  it  lasted,  the  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  should  have  their  jurisdiction  withdrawn.  Such  a 
withdrawal,  it  was  urged,  would  serve  excellently  to  convince 
them  of  the  source  whence  their  jurisdiction  came.10  The 
suggestion  was  accepted,  and  the  form  of  inhibition  addressed 
to  the  Archbishops  and  through  them  promulgated  to  the 
Bishops  may  be  read  in  Wilkins.11 

Still  more  striking  is  the  language  by  which  the  suspended 
jurisdiction  is  restored. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  England  and 
France,  Defender  of  the  faith,  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  Supreme  Head 
on  earth  under  Christ  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  the  Reverend 
Father  in  Christ  Edward  (Fox)  Bishop  of  Hereford,  greeting.  Since 
all  authority  to  declare  the  law  and  every  sort  of  jurisdiction  (pmnis 
juris  dicendi  auctoritas  atque  etiam  jurisdictio  omnimoda\  both  that  called 
ecclesiastical  and  that  called  secular,  has  emanated  primarily  from  the 
Royal  Power,  as  from  the  supreme  head  and  fountain  of  all  offices  of 
rule  within  our  Kingdom  :  it  is  becoming  that  those  who  hitherto  have 
exercised  this  kind  of  jurisdiction  only  in  a  precarious  manner,  should 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  favour  thus  granted  them  by  the  royal 
liberality,  attribute  it  solely  to  the  royal  munificence,  and  surrender  it 
willingly  as  often  as  shall  seem  good  to  that  majesty.  .  .  .  We  have 
determined  to  commit  and  to  grant  to  you  vicarial  authority  under 
ourselves  (vices  nostras). .  .  ,12 

He  goes  on  to  authorize  him  to  ordain,  and  institute  clerics, 
to  hear  and  decide  causes  belonging  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 

9  Wilkins,  iii.  pp.  784-785. 

10  Collier's  Eccks.  Hist.  pt.  ii.  bk.  ii.  p.  105,  edit,  of  A.D.  1708.        u  Ibid.  p.  797. 
13  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  797. 
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"with  power  to  use  all  suitable  and  ecclesiastical  coercion." 
There  is  indeed  one  clause  which  might  be  caught  at  by 
Anglicans.  Power  is  given  "to  execute  in  our  stead,  in  our 
name,  and  by  our  authority,  all  things  necessary,  ...  or  in  any 
way  opportune,  save  such  as  are  known  to  be  divinely  intrusted 
to  you  by  the  Sacred  Scriptures."  But  since  everything  else 

I  which  could  fall  under  the  category  of  spiritual  jurisdiction  is 
mentioned  in  the  document,  it  is  plain  that  the  qualifying  clause 
can  refer  only  to  the  fyjactions  of  the  power  of  Onfer  arjfj  if  g 
accessories  :  that  is,  it  was  not  meant  that  when  the  Bishop  said 
MassTTe'was  acting  as  the  King's  substitute.13  This  is  besides 
the  one  exception  which  Henry  acknowledges  in  his  letter  to 
the  Northern  prelates  in  exposition  of  his  claim.14  The  Com- 
mission goes  on  to  state  that  the  faculties  granted  are  to  hold 
"  during  our  pleasure."  It  must  be  observed  that  these  Letters 
Patent  were  not  only  granted,  but  also  accepted  and  acted  upon, 
and  that  not_by  Fox  only,  but  bv  the  Bishops  generally.  So 
thoroughly  did  they  respond  to  its  tenour  and  spirit,  tHat  when 
required  on  the  accession  of  Edward  the  Sixth  to  renew  their 
commissions,  they  consented  without  difficulty.  The  text  of 
the  renewal  to  Cranmer  thus  obtained  is  extant,  and  agrees  in 
its  wording  with  that  above  given  (with  the  addition  of  clauses 
conveying  metropolitan  power) ;  and  the  practice  continued  till 
the  accession  of  Mary.15 

13  See  Collier  (ibid.  bk.  iv.  p.  219),  where  the  same  conclusion  is  drawn. 

14  Wilkins,  iii.  p.  763. 

15  Collier,  ibid.     And  for  the  form,  see  Wilkins,  iv.  p.  2.    Sufficient  illustration  of 
Henry's  idea  of  his  office  has  been  given  in  the  text.      But  his  Act  of  erection 
of  Canterbury  is   too  delightful  to  be  omitted.      "  We,  inspired  by  the  Divine 
clemency  and  having  nothing  more  at  heart  than  that  the  true  religion  and  the 
true  worship   of  God   should  be  there  .  .  .  restored,  .  .  .  have  determined  that 
on  the   site   of  the   said  monastery,  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  the   Holy  and 
Undivided    Trinity,   a   Cathedral    and   Metropolitical    Church,   consisting   of   one 
priest-dean  and  twelve  prebendaries,  also  priests,  to  serve  Almighty  God  entirely 
and  for  ever,  shall  be   created,   chosen,    founded,   and   established;   and  by  the 
tenour  of  these  presents  we  really  and  fully  create,  erect,  found,  establish  the  said 
Cathedral  and  Metropolitical  Church,  and  by  these  presents  desire  it  to  be  estab- 
lished and  inviolably  held   as   such.      We  wish  therefore,  and  by  these  presents 
ordain  that  the  said  Cathedral  and  Metropolitical   Church  may  and  shall  be  for 
ever  the   Cathedral   and   Metropolitical   Church  and   See   of  Thomas   by  Divine 
permission  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Metropolitan,  and  his  successors  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  and  by  these  presents  we  adorn  the  same  Cathedral  and 
Metropolitical  Church  of  Christ  with  the  honours  and  insignia  of  an  Archiepiscopal 
See  and  a  Cathedral  and  Metropolitical  Church "  (Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vol.  i. 
p.  106.     Edit,  of  A. D.  1817).     According  to  Dr,  Hook,  Matthew  Parker  held  in  A.D. 
1565  a  feast  at  Canterbury,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  the  titular  feast  of  the  Cathedral, 
"  in  honour  of  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  of  whom  it  was  said,  with  an  audacity  in  the 
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The  form  was  changed  under  Elizabeth,  but  the  statute  by 
which  the  supremacy  was  re-enacted  declares  her  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  the  fulness  j)f  spiritual  jurisdiction  with  power  to 
delegate,  quite  as  much  as  were  her  father  and  brother  before 
her: 

Such  jurisdictions,  privileges,  superiorities,  and  pre-eminences, 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical,  as  by  any  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  power  or 
authority  hath  heretofore  been,  or  may  lawfully  be,  exercised  or  used  for 
the  visitation,  &c.1G 

The  language  is  borrowed  from  the  corresponding  statute 
of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Lord  Selborne  says  that  the  power 
claimed  was  judicial  only  (p.  40).  He  argues  from  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  to  be  used — "for  the  visitation  of 
the  ecclesiastical  state  and  persons,  and  for  reformation,  order, 
and  correction  of  the  same,  &c."  Even  if  this  were  all,  it  goes 
a  long  way.  It  includes  by  force  of  terms  the  power  to  inflict 
ecclesiastical  censures,  a  power  which  was  expressly  assumed 
and  delegated  by  Elizabeth  (as  by  her  father  previously)  in  the 
commissions  granted  to  those  who  were  to  carry  out  the  visita- 
tions. But  the  same  commissions  also  convey  power  which 

....         J    *    .... 

seems  administrative,  not  judicial ;  and  at  all  events  that  the 
royal  claim  was  not  limited  to  the  judicial  sphere,  is  clear  from 
the  explanation  given  by  Elizabeth  of  the  nature  of  her  Supre- 
macy. She  tells  us  she  does  not  challenge  authority  and  power 
of  ministry  of  divine  service  in  the  Church ;  but  only  "  to  have 
the  sovereignty  and  rule  over  all  manner  of  persons  .  .  .  either 
ecclesiastical  or  temporal."17  That  is,  the  one  thing  in  the  way 
of  power  which  she  disclaims  is  the  power  of  Order.  If  she 
had  wished  to  exclude  herself  from  any  other  province  of  the 
spiritual  office,  why  does  she  not  say  so  ?  The  language  of  the 
Thirty-seventh  Article,  "Of  the  Civil  Magistrate,"  is  open  to 
precisely  the  same  criticism.  In  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  the 
Queen  is  again  said  without  any  limitation  to  be  "the  only 
Supreme  governor  of  the  realm  ...  as  well  in  all  spiritual  and 
ecclesiastical  things  or  causes  as  temporal."  This  oath  was 

art  of  flattery  seldom  surpassed,  that  he  was  the  restorer  and  founder  of  the  Church 
of  Canterbury."  In_the  light  of  this_  document,  which  is  dated  April  8,  A.D.  1541, 
Parker's  conduct  can  hardly  be  called  flattery.  But  undoubtedly  it  is  not  the  sort 
of  ground  on  wnich  Vv"arham  and"  'his  predecessors  would  have  based  their  right. 

16  i  Eliz.  cap.  i. 

17  Ap.  Dodd's  Church  History  of  England,  vol.  ii.  App.  p,  cclx.  Tierney's  edition. 
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taken  by  the  clergy  generally,  and  as  it  was  presumably  taken 
by  them  in  the  sense  intended,  without  any  mental  restriction, 
they  became  committed  to  the  doctrine  quite  as  much  as  the 
Parliament. 

In  the  last  chapter  reference  was  made  to  the  articuli 
clen  addressed  by  the  whole  episcopate  in  A.D.  1605  to  the 
Privy  Council  of  James  the  First.  That  they  are  instinct  with 
the  same  doctrine  is  clear  from  the  articulus  there  quoted,  with 
which  the  rest  are  in  perfect  harmony.  The  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  courts,  they  say,  are  both  courts  which  hold  under  the. 
King.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  in  them  is  in  each  case  his. 
To  this  evidence  of  the  view  taken  as  late  as  A.D.  1605,  we  may 
add  the  amusing  dispensation  given  under  authority  from  James 
to  Archbishop  Abbot  (A.D.  1621).  The  Archbishop  had  acci- 
dentally killed  a  man  while  he  was  out  shooting  in  his  park. 
According  to  the  Canon  Law,  in  this  particular  not  yet  repealed, 
he  became  in  consequence  "irregular,"  that  is,  disqualified  to 
perform  any  sacred  function  until  absolved.  He  applies  to  the 
King,  and  the  King  issues  a  commission  to  certain  Bishops  to 
give  the  dispensation. 

He  (Abbot)  humbly  supplicated  to  be  dispensed  by  us  from  all  and 
every  irregularity  and  brand  (nota)  of  irregularity.  .  .  .  We  command 
and  of  our  special  grace,  and  our  royal  authority,  supreme  and  ecclesi- 
astical, .  .  .  grant  full  faculties  and  powers  by  these  presents  .  .  .  that 
you  may  dispense  with  the  same  Most  Reverend  Father  in  all  and 
every  defect  of  law  and  fact,  and  every  canonical  and  ecclesiastical 
censure  or  penalty.18 

This  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Royal  Supremacy 
holds  its  place  to  this  day  in  the  practical  working  of  the 
Church  Established.  Still,  with  the  Caroline  divines  new  ideas 
came  into  vogue  as  speculative  opinions,  and  it  must  be 
conceded  that  anticipatory  symptoms  of  a  belief  in  the  direct 
Divine  right  of  the  episcopacy  are  to  be  found  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Collier19  gives  a  letter  from  Sir  Francis 
Knollys  to  Walsingham,  complaining  that  the  Archbishop 
(Whitgift)  and  his  suffragans  admit  that  they  hold  their 
authority  "by  way  of  mediation  of  her  Majesty,"  so  far  forth  as 
she  gives  them  the  bishopric  to  which  it  is  annexed  ;  but  that, 

18  Wilkins,  iv.  p.  463 
19  Op.  cit.  App,  p.  100.     The  letter  is  dated  March  20,  A.D.  1588. 
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the  bishopric  once  obtained,  they  consider  themselves  to  hold 
authority  directly  jure  divino.  Knollys  thinks  their  reasons 
very  weak,  and  their  doctrine  "to  the  prejudice  of  her  (the 
Queen's)  supreme  government,  and  to  the  light  regard  of  the 
opening  the  highway  to  Popery,  to  be  made  by  the  Jesuits  to 
follow  upon  the  same."  He  recommends  the  Queen  to  bid  them 
declare  their  minds,  and  "  then  I  do  verily  think  that  they  durst 
not  stand  to  their  claimed  superiority."  We  may  be  sure 
Knollys  was  right  in  his  judgment,  and  after  all  the  mood  was 
but  transient  and  uninfluential.  The  way  in  which  Knollys 
refers  to  it  is  evidence  that  the  opposite  doctrine,  such  as  we 
have  expounded  it,  was  the  exoteric  doctrine  of  the  public 
formularies.  Anglicans  have  then  to  face  this  fact,  that  what- 
ever ideas  may  have  come  into  fashion  in  later  days,  for  about 
a  hundred  years  their  Church  was  "immersed  in  the  most 
abominable  "  Erastianism. 


III. 

Continuity  with  the  past  was  interrupted  as  regards  the 
Church  Established.  Was  it  preserved  in  another  portion  of 
the  nation,  that  is  to  say  among  the  English  Catholics  ?  Lord 
Selborne  has  told  us  in  the  passage  quoted  above  (p.  195)  that  the 
"  partisans  of  the  Papacy  "  conformed  like  the  rest  of  the  nation 
till  the  eleventh  year  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  Bull  of  Pius  the 
Fifth  excommunicating  the  "  Queen  and  her  loyal  subjects  "  was 
published  :  that  they  were  a  comparatively  insignificant  portion 
of  the  general  population  and  had  "no  proper  ecclesiastical 
organization  for  more  than  half  a  century  "  afterwards  :  and  that 
"  even  when  Vicars  Apostolic  were  placed  over  them  (one  in 
A.D.  1621  and  four  in  A.D.  1688)  their  government  was  by 
immediate  delegation  from  Rome  without  any  diocesan 
episcopacy"  (p.  29).  Thus,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
claims  of  the  more  imposing  communion,  at  all  events  this 
rudimentary  and  brand-new  organization  had  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  continuous  with  the  organization  of  previous  times. 
The  same  doctrine  is  stated  more  bluntly  by  the  leaflet  of  the 
Church  Defence  Institution,  entitled,  The  Church  of  England 
never  Roman  Catholic,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  first 
chapter. 

At  the   Reformation,  ...  of  9,800    clergy   only   186   refused   to 
assent  to  the  Reformed  Offices  in   1559.     The  Roman  Catholics  of 
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to-day  are  the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  few  who  did  not 
accept  the  changes  made  at  the  Reformation  and  who  were  in  fact  the 
first  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 

This  surprising  doctrine  about  our  position  in  the  country 
finds  great  favour  among  Anglicans  just  now.  What  is  to  be 
said  about  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered  that  even 
if  it  could  be  admitted  as  a  true  interpretation  of  the  historical 
facts,  the  legitimacy  of  our  ecclesiastical  status  would  in  no  sense 
be  impaired.  Primarily  and  essentially,  continuity  of  growth  is 
maintained  through  the  trunk,  not  the  branch.  The  modern 
branch  is  of  the  same  growth  with  the  past,  as  long  as  it  springs 
from  the  same  trunk,  even  though  it  be  not  identical  with,  but 
succeeds  into  the  place  of,  the  branch  which  previously  over- 
shadowed the  same  ground.  As  long  as  we  draw  our  ecclesiastical 
life  from  the  same  unfailing  line  of  Pontiffs  whence  our  ancestors 
drew  theirs,  we  have  all  the  continuity  with  them  which  is 
essential.  Still,  if  not  for  the  justification  of  our  own  position, 
at  least  in  defence  of  the  fidelity  of  our  English  Catholic  fore- 
fathers, it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  show  that  we  can  trace  even 
through  them  an  unbroken  descent  from  the  grand  past — that 
our  country  possessed  in  them  "  a  holy  seed  "  preserved  through 
many  dangers,  many  temptations  and  persecutions,  in  order  that 
it  might  bear  continuous  witness  to  the  truth  and  grow  up  again 
to  such  proportions  as  God's  good  Providence  may  design  to 
grant. 

It  is  asserted  that  until  a  certain  date  the  "partisans  of  the 
Papacy "  accepted  the  changes  made  at  the  Reformation.  We 
are  not  expressly  favoured  with  the  starting  point  from  which 
this  period  of  conformity  is  to  be  reckoned.  Presumably  the 
starting  point  intended  is  the  year  when  Henry  the  Eighth  with- 
drew his  allegiance  from  Rome  ;  that  is,  the  year  A.D.  1534.  As 
we  can  afford  to  be  generous,  let  us  eventually  accept  this  suppo- 
sition. Meanwhile  we  must  assert  our  right  to  reckon  rather 
from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Under  Mary  the  work  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  was  undone  and  the  previous  condition 
restored.  From  A.D.  1534  to  A.D.  1569,  which  is  the  eleventh 
year  of  Elizabeth,  we  get,  after  deducting  the  five  years  of 
Mary's  reign,  only  thirty  years,  no  excessive  allowance  of  time 
for  the  reign  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  which  amidst  changes 
so  unprecedented  and  abnormal  might  be  expected  to  prevail, 
before  the  true  significance  of  things  could  be  generally  grasped 
and  the  proper  course  of  conduct  determined.  But  as  we  start 
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from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  thirty  years  must  be  reduced 
to  eleven.  Even  that  cannot  be  allowed.  It  is  not  true  to 
say  that  "the  partisans  of  the  Papacy  "  conformed  till  A.D.  1569 
when  the  Bull  of  Excommunication  forbade  them.  This  notion 
seems  to  have  originated  with  Coke  in  his  Reports. 

From  the  first  untill  the  eleventh  yeare  of  the  late  Queen  Elizabeth's 
raigne  no  person  of  what  persuasion  of  Christian  religion  soever,  at  anie 
time  refused  to  come  to  the  publicke  Divine  Service  celebrated  in  the 
Church  of  England,  being  evidently  grounded  upon  the  sacred  and 
infallible  Word  of  Almightie  God  and  established  by  publicke  authority 
within  this  realme.  But  after  the  Bull  of  Pius  Quintus  was  published 
against  her  Majesty  in  the  said  1 1  yeare  of  her  raigne,  ...  all  they 
that  depended  on  the  Pope,  obaied  the  Bull,  disobaied  their  gratious  and 
natural  Soveraigne,  and  upon  this  refused  to  come  to  Church.20 

Coke  was  not  a  man  to  mind  a  lie  if  it  suited  his  purpose, 
and  in  this  case  Father  Persons  accuses  him  of  the  very  malignant 
purpose  of  seeking  to  make  out  that  Catholics,  by  continuing  to 
absent  themselves  from  Protestant  worship  under  James  the 
First,  gave  evident  proof  that  they  disowned  his  sovereignty 
because  of  the  Bull.21  If  the  two  events,  the  publication  of  the 
Bull  and  the  commencement  of  abstention  from  service, 
synchronized,  the  synchronism  was  accidental,  or  at  all  events 
incidental.  The  Bull  excommunicates  and  deposes  Elizabeth, 
It  says^  nothing  about  abstention  from  Protestant  service.  So 
far  as  it  is  evidence  on  this  matter,  it  is  evidence  that  the 
practice  it  is  said  to  have  introduced  had  long  been  in  existence. 
The  ground  of  the  deposition  is  the  cruel  persecution  to  which 
the  Catholics  were  subjected  by  the  Queen.  But  they  would  not 
have  been  persecuted  if  they  had  conformed.  And,  in  fact,  the 
refusal  to  go  to  church  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the 
reign,  that  is  from  the  first  introduction  of  the  new  services. 

Hee  that  shall  but  caste  backe  the  eye  of  his  memorie  (writes  Father 
Persons  in  A.D.  1606)  upon  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  raigne, 
and  shall  consider  how  many  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Deans,  Arch- 
deacons, Heads  of  Colledges,  Chanons,  Priests,  Schollers,  Religious 
persons  of  divers  sortes  and  sexes,  gentle-men,  gentle-weomen,  and 
others  did  refuse  openly  to  conforme  themselves  to  that  new  change 
of  Religion  then  made,  and  published  by  authority  of  the  said  Queen, 

20  Reports,  part  5,  fol.  34,  35- 
21  Of  course  the  Bull  only  referred  to  Elizabeth. 
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at  the  beginning  of  her  raigne ;  will  marvaile  how  and  in  what  sense, 
and  whether  in  jest  or  earnest,  sleeping  or  waking,  Mr.  Attorney  set 
downe  in  writing  so  generall  a  negative  assertion.  For  that  he  shall  see 
so  many  convictions  thereof,  as  there  be  particular  witnesses  of  credit 
against  him  in  that  behalfe.  And  truly  it  seemeth,  that  either  he  was  an 
infant  or  unborne  at  that  time,  and  hath  understood  little  of  those 
affaires  since,  or  els  forgot  himself  much  now,  in  affirming  so  resolutely 
a  proposition  refutable  by  so  infinite  testimonyes.22 

As  early  as  A.D.  1562,  that  is  four  years  after  the  Queen's 
accession,  a  request  for  guidance  in  this  matter  of  "  conformity  " 
was  addressed  to  the  Council  of  .Trent.  An  account  of  the 
incident  is  to  be  read  in  Father  Henry  More's  Historia  Missionis 
Anglicancz  »S./.23  From  him  we  learn  what  the  circumstances 
were.  Attendance  in  the  parish  churches  at  certain  services  was 
enjoined  under  penalties.24  To  avoid  the  penalties  some  Catholics 
thought  it  might  be  lawful  to  attend,  arguing  that  the  bare  fact  of 
their  presence  did  not  involve  any  conformity  or  approval  of  the 
services.  If  you  were  in  Turkey,  they  urged,  you  might  go  into 
a  Mosque  to  see  how  things  were  done,  without  on  that  account 
becoming  a  Mohammedan.  Were  not  the  cases  parallel  ?  The 
more  fervent  and  enlightened  maintained  that  there  was  a 
difference.  The  attendance  in  question  was  prescribed  by 
authority,  as  a  formal  act  of  adhesion  to  the  new  order.  Under 
such  conditions  it  bore  a  construction  from  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  disengage  oneself,  even  by  a  formal  protest.  There 
was  the  further  danger  of  sinking  gradually  into  conformity 
under  the  strong  influences  of  the  associations  formed.  It  was 
this  latter  class  of  Catholics  who  sought  instruction  from  the 
Council,  and  they  say  expressly  in  their  petition  that  they  had 
themselves  never  attended  on  account  of  the  reasons  stated :  that 
they  would  continue  as  they  had  done  at  all  risks,  if  the  Council 
judged  right:  but  that  they  would,  of  course,  be  only  too  glad  to 
escape  the  penalties  of  recusancy  if  this  were  possible  without  sacri- 
fice of  conscience.  The  Council  could  not  sanction  the  practice, 
and  the  result  of  its  reply  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
"  recusants."  Still  the  duty  was  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to 
submit  to,  and  it  was  not  till  much  later,  and  after  much  exhor- 
tation and  remonstrance,  that  the  evil  practice  was  finally 
abandoned.  Among  the  exhortations  which  co-operated  towards 
this  result  was  one  from  St.  Pius  the  Fifth,  given  three  years 

22  Answer  to  the  Fifth  Part  of  Reportes,  p.  370. 
13  Pp.  64,  &c.  24  i  Eliz.  cap.  2. 
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before  the  publication  of  the  Bull.25  It  was  to  this  rather  than 
to  the  Bull,  which  does  not  refer  to  the  matter,  that  any  increase 
in  the  number  of  abstentions  from  service  about  that  time  was 
due. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  clear,  not  only  that  there  were 
many  even  from  the  first  who  did  not  attend  Protestant  worship, 
but  also  that  the  inference  from  attendance  to  intentional  con- 
formity is  without  warrant.  They  went  to  church  because  they 
imagined  that  this  was  consistent  with  refusal  to  conform  ;  and 
when  they  discovered  that  it  was  not,  they  ceased  to  attend. 

There  were,  then,  some  who  never  gave  up  their  ancient  faith, 
and  these  were  quite  enough  to  preserve  continuity.  Whether 
they  were  few  or  many  is  unessential.  Still  we  cannot  submit 
to  the  gross  understatement  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  Church 
Defence  leaflet  quoted  above,  (p.  57).  The  precise  numbers 
1 86  and  9,800  (or  189  and  9,400?)  come  from  Camden 
apparently.  They  are  most  misleading.  In  the  appendix  to 
Dodds  Church  History  of  England,  may  be  found  "  an  imperfect 
catalogue  of  deans,  &c,"  which  gives  the  names  of  182  who  were 
deprived,  although  it  excludes  the  bishops  at  one  end,  and  all 
below  "dignified  ecclesiastics"  on  the  other.  It  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  the  significance  attaching  to  the  condition  of 
these  men  should  be  ignored  by  our  opponents.  They  consist  or 
all  the  hierarchy  (with  the  imperfect  exception  of  Kitchen),  and 
according  to  Dodd's  incomplete  list,  14  deans,  10  archdeacons,  7 
chancellors,  25  heads  and  37  fellows  of  colleges,  35  prebendaries, 
44  dignified  ecclesiastics,  and  18  superiors  of  religious  houses 
and  schools.  One  would  have  thought  that  even  on  Anglican 
principles  of  church  government,  continuity  should  be  held  to 
pass  with  these  rather  than  with  the  less  representative  members 
of  the  clergy.26  However,  there  is  a  still  more  serious  vice  in 
the  estimate.  It  confounds  under  its  cautious  wording  thej 
number  deprived,  with  the  number  of  those  who  refused  to  I 
conform. 

Mr.  Green  writes  : 

The  higher  dignitaries  were  unsparingly  dealt  with.  The  bishops 
who  with  a  single  exception  refused  to  take  the  oath,  were  imprisoned 
and  deprived.  The  same  measure  was  dealt  out  to  most  of  the  arch- 

25  See  Letter  of  Father  Laurence  Vaux,  dated  Nov.  2,  A.D.  1566,  S.P.O.,  Dom. 
Eliz.  vol.  xli.  art.  I.     Ap.  The  Rambler  for  A.D.  1857,  p.  403. 

26  Anglicans  sometimes  attempt  to  escape  this  difficulty  by  calling  the  Marian 
Bishops  intruders.    But  their  predecessors  in  the  sees  held  office,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
ad  beneplacituni)  and  Mary  had  as  much  right  to  appoint  as  her  father  and  brother. 
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deacons  and  deans.  But  with  the  mass  of  the  parish  priests  a  very 
different  course  was  taken.  The  Commissioners  appointed  in  May, 
1559,  were  found  to  be  too  zealous  in  October,  and  several  of  the 
clerical  members  were  replaced  by  cooler  laymen.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  clergy  seem  neither  to  have  refused  nor  to  have  consented  to  the 
oath,  but  to  have  left  the  Commissioners'  summons  unheeded,  and  to 
have  stayed  quietly  at  home.  Of  the  nine  thousand  four  hundred 
beneficed  clergy,  only  a  tenth  presented  themselves  before  the  Com- 
missioners. Of  those  who  attended  and  refused  the  oath,  a  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  were  deprived,  but  many  of  the  most  prominent  went 
unharmed.27 

Mr.  Simpson  has  been  at  the  pains  to  make  some  calculations 
from  the  State  Papers,  and  reports : 

In  the  visitation  of  the  province  of  York  in  August  and  September, 
1559,  out  of  90  clergymen  summoned,  21  came  and  took  the  oath, 
36  came  and  refused  to  swear,  17  were  absent  without  proctors,  and  16 
were  absent  with  proctors.  Yet  of  the  36,  the  lists  of  Bridgewater  and 
Sanders  only  contain  5  names;  of  the  17,  4;  of  the  16,  7.  If  those 
lists  are  perfect,  it  proves  that  the  rest  were  connived  at  and  perhaps 
retained  their  livings  till  their  death.  In  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
we  hear  of  the  Dean  and  Canons  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  the  Warden 
and  Fellows  of  the  College,  and  the  Master  of  St.  Cross,  all  refusing  the 
oath.  Yet  only  four  of  them  are  in  Bridgewater's  list.  The  visitors 
returned  for  the  whole  province  the  totals  of  49  recusants,  and  786 
conformists,  significantly  omitting  the  absentees.  Thus,  out  of  8911 
parishes,  and  9400  beneficed  clergymen,  we  find  only  806  subscribers, 
while  all  the  bishops  and  85  others  expressly  refused  to  subscribe,  and 
the  rest  were  absentees.  The  assertion,  then,  of  Camden,  that  only 
189  clergymen  were  deprived  in  this  visitation,  proves  nothing.28 

From  the  number  of  the  clergy  who  remained  faithful, 
it  is  possible  to  infer  the  number  of  the  laity.  Recent 
historians  are  agreed  that  at  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the 
sympathies  of  the  nation  were  with  the  Catholic  religion. 
The  towns  and  seaports  were  infected  with  the  new  ideas, 
but  the  country  districts  remained  attached  to  the  old  faith. 
If  in  time  the  change  was  wrought  even  among  these,  this 
was  the  result  not  of  conviction,  but  of  persecution  aided 
by  the  lapse  of  time.  Elizabeth  was  shrewd  enough  to  play 
a  waiting  game.  She  applied  pressure  from  the  first  to  the 
points  where  it  would  be  likely  to  tell  most,  and  increased 

27  History  of  English  People,  vol.  ii.  p.  305,  edit,  of  A.D.  1878. 

28  Edmund  Campion.     By  Richard  Simpson,  A.D.  1867,  p.  139.     See  also  The 
Rambler  for  A.D.  1857  in  a  review  of  Flanagan's  Church  History  of  England,  pp. 
345,  ft 
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it  as  time  ran  on.  But  she  was  always  careful  lest  it  should 
be  so  excessive  as  to  drive  too  large  a  portion  of  the  nation 
into  desperation.  She  preferred  to  await  the  dying  out  of 
those  in  influential  positions  whom  she  might  then  quietly 
replace  with  creatures  of  her  own  :  the  dying  out  of  the  Marian 
priests,  which  would  leave  the  Catholics  without  pastors  :  and 
the  springing  up  of  a  generation  with  less  vivid  memories 
of  Catholic  days,  and  proportionately  more  pliant  to  her  hand. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  has  so 
often  insisted,  England  did  not  lose  her  faith,  but  was  robbed 
of  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  Queen  was  not  able  completely  to  eradicate 
the  old  faith.  The  Marian  priests,  who  refused  to  conform, 
worked  bravely. 

For  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  schism,  from  A.D.  1558  to  A.D. 
1574,  it  (the  preservation  of  the  faith)  was  due  to  the  priests,  some 
regular,  but  mostly  secular,  ordained  in  the  previous  reigns,  and  to 
them  alone.  Some  of  these,  as  Bishop  Watson,  Abbot  Feckenham, 
and  Dr.  Nicholas  Harpsfield,  from  the  prisons  to  which  they  were 
confined  for  the  remainder  of  their  days,  bore  witness  to  the  Catholic 
faith  for  which  they  suffered.  Others,  exiles  from  their  native  country 
on  account  of  their  religion,  aided  from  abroad  by  their  writings  the 
Catholic  cause  in  England.  But  a  large  number,  especially  of  the 
parochial  clergy,  remained  steadfast  at  their  posts,  and  through  the  long 
night  of  danger  and  persecution  watched  like  true  pastors  over  their 
flocks.  Such  a  one,  for  example,  was  the  Rev.  John  Peel,  of  whom  the 
(Douay)  Diary  records,  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to 
Douay  in  May,  A.D.  1576,  that  "he  had  laboured  for  sixteen  years  in 
England  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  reconciling  to  the  Catholic  faith  those 
who  had  gone  astray,  and  animating  others  to  perseverance."  And 
many  more  there  were  whose  names  have  not  been  recorded,  and 
whose  quiet  labours  lived  only  in  their  fruits.29 

Dr.  Dodd  says : 

There  was  not  a  province  through  all  England,  where  several  of 
Queen  Mary's  clergy  did  not  reside,  and  were  commonly  called  the  old 
priests.  They  served  as  chaplains  in  private  families.  Their  names 
and  places  of  residence  I  have  frequently  met  with,  in  the  manuscripts 
I  perused  in  composing  this  work.  Again,  several  Catholic  clergymen 
found  such  friends  as  to  be  permitted  tq  enjoy  sinecures,  without  being 
disturbed  by  oaths  and  other  injunctions.30 

29  Douay  Diaries,  First  and  Second.     Edited  by  Thos.  F.  Knox,  D.D.  Preface, 
p.  Ixi. 

30  Op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 
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And  the  preface  to  the  Diaries  again  : 

Even  so  late  as  in  A.D.  1596  it  was  calculated  that  forty  or  fifty  of  these 
ancient  priests  were  still  labouring  in  England.  If  so  many  remained 
after  thirty-eight  years  of  persecution,  their  number  must  have  been 
very  large  indeed  during  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  schism.31 

Long  before  these  died  out,  Douay  and  the  other  English 
Colleges  abroad  began  to  pour  in  their  supplies.  The  first 
seminary  priests  landed  in  A.D.  1574;  in  A.D.  1596  they 
reached  the  number  of  300.  The  Jesuit  stream  commenced 
in  A.D.  1580,  and  other  orders  joined  later  in  the  good  work.32 
Lord  Selborne  lays  stress  on  the  absence  of  organization. 
They  were  not  a  Church,  he  seems  to  say,  till  they  had 
become  incorporated  under  episcopal  government.  This  was 
not  necessary.  The  relation  to  the  Holy  See  was  pre- 
served, and  this  by  itself  is  all  that  was  needed  to  endow 
them  with  the  full  rights  which  attach  to  membership  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Their  Catholicity  would  not  have  been 
impaired  had  they  been  obliged  to  remain,  as  the  faithful 
remnant  of  Japanese  Catholics  were  obliged  to  remain,  for 
centuries  without  pastors.  We  have  seen,  however,  that  they 
had  pastors  who  of  course  were  labouring  under  the  direction 
and  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  The  Marian  Bishops,  owing 
to  the  confinement  in  which  they  were  kept,  were  scarcely  able 
to  exercise  their  jurisdiction.  But  new  arrangements  were 
gradually  made.  In  A.D.  1566  we  find  Dr.  Nicholas  Sanders 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Harding  acting  as  apostolic  delegates,33  and 
later  on  Cardinal  Allen  received  ample  faculties  to  govern  eccle- 
siastically those  whom  he  sent  to  the  mission.  Then  came  the 
archpriests,  and  eventually  the  Vicars  Apostolic  in  our  own  days 
to  flower  once  more  into  a  restored  Hierarchy. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  vindicate  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  our  descent  from  the  English  Church  as  it  stood  in  Queen 
Mary's  days.  A  few  words  are  all  that  can  be  given  in  re- 
demption of  the  promise  made  to  deal  with  the  nineteen  years 
which  intervened  between  the  separation  under  Henry  the 
Eighth  (A.D.  1534)  and  the  death  of  Edward  the  Sixth  (A.D. 
1553).  A  few  words,  however,  are  all  that  is  required.  If  at 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  the  adherents  of  the  Old  Faith  were 

31  ibid.  p.  ixii. 

32  Ibid.  p.  378,  in  a  Report  by  Father  Holt,  S  J.  dated  A.D.  1596. 
33  Letter  of  Father  Laurence  Vaux,  ap.  The  Rambler,  loc.  cit. 
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in  a  large  majority,  still  more  must  this  have  been  the  case  at 
the  earlier  date.  Mr.  Gairdner's  well-known  words  will  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  this  : 

All  would  have  been  to  little  purpose  if  the  King  had  not  been 
prepared  to  vindicate  his  new  authority  by  something  more  than 
declarations  and  enactments ;  and  the  seven  months  of  which  this 
volume  contains  the  record  (i.e.,  seven  months  of  A.D.  1535),  beheld  a  series 
of  appalling  executions,  which  completely  subdued  in  England  all  spirit 
of  resistance,  while  abroad  it  filled  the  minds  of  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants alike  with  horror  and  indignation.  That  the  nation  disliked 
the  change,  as  it  disliked  the  cause  of  the  change,  there  can  be  very 
little  doubt.  On  no  other  subject  during  the  whole  reign,  have  we 
such  overt  and  repeated  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  King 
and  his  proceedings.34 

All  spirit  of  resistance  was  subdued.  That  is  to  say, 
although  external  submission  was  widely  prevalent,  adherence 
to  the  old  creed  and  to  the  Supreme  Headship  of  the  Pope 
was  cherished  at  heart.  This  implies  that  there  were  also 
numbers,  absolutely  if  not  relatively,  large,  who  refused  in  any 
way  to  conform  exteriorly.  The  creed  of  an  earnest  nation  is 
sure  to  find  many  hearts  who  will  render  it  a  perfect  allegiance. 

Why  then  did  they  not  break  away  from  the  existing 
Church  now  that  it  had  become  tainted  with  schism  ?  This,  as 
far  as  we  can  make  out,  is  the  Anglican  difficulty.  But,  to 
begin  with,  the  uninstructed,  who  formed  the  great  majority  of 
the  nation,  may  well  have  failed  for  a  long  time  to  perceive  that 
schism  had  been  contracted.  Henry  was  careful  to  make  no 
substantial  alterations  in  the  service-book.  The  monasteries 
were  suppressed  and  many  shrines  destroyed.  But  the  Mass  went 
on  the  same  as  ever.  There  were  still  the  seven  sacraments,  the 
invocation  of  the  saints,  prayers  for  the  dead,  the  celebration  of 
the  traditional  festivals.  On  the  other  hand  the  significance  of 
Bulls  of  confirmation,  of  oaths  of  supremacy,  and  such  like  forms, 
would  not  be  appreciable  to  people  of  this  class.  They  would 
perceive  that  there  was  something  wrong ;  some  serious  quarrel 
with  the  Pope  :  some  incident  of  the  quarrel  over  the  Divorce. 
But  its  practical  bearing  on  their  own  position  would  easily  pass 
their  comprehension.  Even  those  who  did  comprehend  that  a 
separation  from  the  unity  of  Christendom  was  involved,  may  be 
excused  if  they  did  not  at  once  deduce  a  consequent  obligation 

34  Letters  and  Papers,  For.  and  Dom.  Henry  VIII,  vol.  viii.  Preface,  p.  I. 
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of  withdrawing  from  communion  with  the  schismatics.  To  start 
a  separate  organization  for  religious  worship  has  become  a 
familiar  phenomenon  to  our  age,  but  it  was  most  unfamiliar  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Reformation.  The  conjuncture  of 
affairs  was  abnormal  and  unprecedented.  It  was  not  easy  to 
determine  what  should  be  done :  and  whilst  men  are  in  per- 
plexity what  to  do,  the  status  quo  continues. 

It  may  still  be  urged,  there  were  surely  some  clear-sighted 
enough  to  understand  exactly  what  ought  to  have  been  done. 
Why  did  not  they  break  away?  But  what  is  meant  by  breaking- 
away  ?  There  were  priests  who  had  never  taken  the  oath^or 
otherwise  identified  themselves  with  the  schism.  These  may 
have  been  few  or  many,  sparsely  or  thickly  scattered  over  the 
country,  but  they  certainly  ^existed.  Some  held  jurisdiction 
direct  from  the  Holy  See,  as  the  mendicants.  Others,  as  the 
parish  priests,  in  virtue  of  their  office.  These  did  not  lose  it 
by  the  mere  fact  that  the  Bishops  lapsed  into  schism.  Depen- 
dency on  the  Holy  See  as  a  source  of  jurisdiction  still  remained. 
To  the  ministrations  of  such  as  these  the  faithful  could  and 
should,  as  they  undoubtedly  did,  have  recourse,  where  the 
opportunity  offered.  The  churches  again,  where  such  men 
ministered,  had  not  as  yet  ceased  to  be  lawful  places  of  resort. 
The  schism  had  no  claim  on  them  and  it  had  obtained  no 

n 

actual  possession  of  them.  .  They  lay  outside  it.  When  oppor- 
tunities like  these  were  wanting,  a  safe  course  for  good  Catholics 
to  follow  would  have  been  one  merely  negative,  till  some 
arrangement  could  be  made  by  competent  spiritual  authority 
for  the  supply  of  their  spiritual  wants.  Who  can  say  that  this 
course  was  not  followed  by  large  numbers  ? 

The  Bull  of  Paul  the  Third  is  appealed  to  by  Lord  Selborne, 
as  though  this  had  some  bearing  on  the  question.  It  has  none  at 
all.  The  criticism  already  made  on  the  Bull  of  St.  Pius  the  Fifth 
needs  to  be  repeated  here.  The  Bull  excommunicated  the 
Sovereign  and  enjoined  all  his  subjects  to  withdraw  their  alle- 
giance. The  precise  nature  of  the  obligation  thus  imposed 
cannot  now  be  discussed.  It  was  certainly  not  an  obligation 
requiring  each  individual  to  initiate  resistance;  still  less  one 
to  withold  that  measure  of  obedience  which  is  due  even  to  a 
de  facto  government  It  placed  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict 
and  so  far  forth  prohibited  the  celebration  of  the  Divine 
Offices  in  the  kingdom ;  but  it  does  not  contain  a  word  to 
withdraw  the  faithful  from  the  authority  of  one  set  of  pastors 
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to  place  them  under  that  of  another,  nor  a  word  to  condemn 
churches  where  the  Catholic  worship  was  still  carried  on  in  the 
old  way. 

I  claim  now  to  have  proved  that  Anglicanism  is  discon- 
tinuous, whilst  English  Catholicism  is  continuous,  with  the 
Church  of  our  forefathers  as  it  existed  during  the  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  age.  The  next  step  shall  be  backwards  to  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine  and  his  more  immediate  successors.  I  shall 
show  that  the  Reformation  cannot  even  claim  to  be  a  reversion  to 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  the  English  Church  at  the  time  of 
its  commencements. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE    CREED    OF    THE  EARLY  ENGLISH    CHURCH    CONCERNING 

THE   PAPACY. 

I. 

ANGLICANISM  cannot  claim  continuity  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  was  during  the  period  next  preceding  the 
Reformation  ;  but  can  it  claim  to  be  at  least  a  return  to  a 
purer  system  prevalent  in  earlier  days  ?  This  is  what  we  have 
now  to  determine  by  an  inquiry  into  the  attitude  of  the  Early 
English  Church  towards  the  See  of  Rome. 

There  is  no  need  why  we  should  occupy  ourselves  much 
with  the  British  Church.  Its  history  must  always  be  an  inter- 
esting study  to  Englishmen  :  and,  although  the  evidence  about 
it  is  much  scantier  than  we  could  wish,  what  does  exist  in  no 
way  supports  the  notion  that  this  Church  was  constituted  on 
Anglican  principles.  Of  direct  doctrinal  statement  concerning 
the  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  we  find  little  which  cannot 
be  explained  away  by  those  so  minded.  But  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  a  Church  which  recognizes,  not  denies,  the  doctrine  ; 
and  this  is  all  we  can  expect  in  the  dearth  of  documents,  at  all 
events  when  we  take  into  account  the  isolation  to  which  the 
British  Christians  were  compelled  by  the  difficulties  of  access  to 
the  central  See  in  those  remote  times.  In  any  case,  however, 
the  faith  and  constitution  of  the  British  Church  is  not  in 
point  now.  The  British  Church  is  in  no  sense  the  spiritual 
parent  of  the  Church  of  England,  whichever  of  the  two 
rival  claimants  is  entitled  to  bear  that  name.  The  race  out 
of  which  it  coalesced  was  distinct  from  the  English,  and  took 
no  part  in  the  latter's  conversion.  "  The  Roman  planted  :  the 
Scot  watered  :  the  Briton  did  nothing,"1  for  this  great  work  of 
missionary  enterprise.  When  the  British  Christians  were  invited 
by  St.  Augustine  to  aid  in  its  prosecution,  they  refused.  For 
some  two  hundred  years,  partly  through  national  dislike  and 

1  Encyd.  Brilan.  art.  "England,"  p.  278.  The  article  is  by  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner. 
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partly  from  attachment  to  certain  practices,  which  to  modern 
minds  seem  of  trivial  importance,  they  held  no  communion  with 
the  English,  and  were  regarded  by  the  latter  as  in  schism.2 
When  at  length  the  separation  ended,  it  was  not  through  any 
assimilation  of  the  English  to  the  British,  but  of  the  British  to 
the  English.  The  British  gave  up  the  points  on  which  they  had 
hitherto  insisted,  became  incorporated  in  the  larger  body, 
and  eventually  subject  to  the  metropolitan  authority  of  the 
Archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  Oxford  Regius  Professor,  Canon  Bright, 
should  record  his  protest  against  those  Anglican  controversialists 
who,  like  the  compilers  of  the  leaflet,  The  Church  of  England 
never  Roman  Catholic,  endeavour  to  obtain  a  main  support  for 
their  case  by  assuming  that  the  English  Church  sprang  out  of 
the  ancient  British  Church.  It  is  thus  he  writes  to  the  Church 
Times  (February  17,  A.D.  1888): 

Clergymen  who  are  interested  in  the  literary  aspects  of  Church 
Defence  will  do  well  to  discourage  imaginative  reconstructions  of  our 
old  Church  history,  and  especially  those  notions  about  our  relation  to 
British  Christianity,  which  may  seem  to  support  the  anti-Papal  contention, 
but  really  give  advantage  to  a  fairly-informed  Roman  arguer.  The 
English  Church  did  not  grow  out  of  the  British,  but  was  founded  apart 
from  it  and  without  its  aid,  and  afterwards  gradually  assimilated  and 
incorporated  what  was  left  of  it.  It  is  in  this  way,  and  no  other,  that 
it  has  secured  continuity  with  the  Church  of  St.  Alban.  I  would  advise 
any  one  who  wishes  for  a  clear  general  idea  of  the  facts  on  this  subject 
to  read  a  paper  in  the  Guardian  of  the  8th  of  February,  which  indi- 
cates the  hand  of  a  great  master  of  English  history.3 

The  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  English  commences 
with  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine  with  a  few  companions  from 
Rome.  This  took  place  in  A.D.  597.  They  were  sent  by  St. 
Gregory  to  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  by  whom  they  were  kindly 
received,  and  the  result  was  the  conversion  of  himself  and  his 
subjects  generally.  There  was  a  momentary  relapse  under  his 
son  Eadbald,  but  the  work  was  solidly  done,  and  Canterbury 
became  an  archiepiscopal  see,  to  which  St.  Augustine," according 
to  the  order  which  they  (Vergilius  and  Augustine)  had  received 
from  the  Holy  Father  Gregory,"4  was  consecrated  by  Vergilius 

2  See,  for  instance,  Aldhelm's  letter  to  Geraint,  King  of  Dyfnaint  (i.e.,  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall).     Cf-  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Councils,  iii.  pp.  268,  ff. 

3  That  is,  Mr.  S.  R.  Gardiner,  as  is  revealed  by  comparison  with  the  article  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  above  referred  to. 

4  Bede,  Hist.  Ecdes.  \.  27. 
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of  Aries,  the  Papal  Vicar  in  Gaul,  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  There  is  a  letter  from  St.  Gregory  to  which  attention 
will  have  to  be  called  lower  down,  sketching  out  the  plan  of  a 
hierarchy  to  embrace  the  entire  island  ;  that  is,  to  the  inclusion 
of  the  modern  Scotland.  There  were  to  be  two  archbishoprics, 
one  at  London  the  other  at  York,  and  to  each  were  to  be 
subjected  seven  suffragan  sees.  As  St.  Augustine  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  Papal  representative,  there  is  a  disposition 
among  Anglicans  to  depreciate  his  labours,  and  his  failure  to 
carry  out  this  extensive  scheme  has  been  censured  with  some 
severity.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  either  he  or  St.  Gregory 
was  simple  enough  to  take  for  granted  that  a  work  so  immense 
was  sure  to  be  accomplished  in  a  single  generation.  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  plan  was  formed  as  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
after,  a  guide  for  action  ;  and  that  it  was  clearly  understood 
that  circumstances  might  require  the  modification  of  many 
details.  At  all  events,  St.  Augustine  only  succeeded  in  definitively 
establishing  two  sees,  those  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester :  and 
reasonable  people  may  consider  that  this  result  was  fairly  good 
for  one  whose  missionary  life  did  not  last  longer  than  eight 
years. 

Paulinus,  a  younger  companion  of  the  Saint,  twenty-seven 
years  later  evangelized  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  baptizing 
the  King  and  large  numbers  of  his  subjects.  His  labours 
appear  to  have  been  immense.  But  the  fair  work  was  destined 
to  receive  a  terrible  interruption.  If  the  British  Christians  did 
nothing  to  evangelize  their  English  foes,  they  had  at  least 
the  unenviable  distinction  of  well-nigh  destroying  the  good 
work  of  others.  Cadwalla,  King  of  Gwynedd  (i.e.,  North  Wales) 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  heathen  Penda  of  Mercia. 
In  alliance  they  invaded  Northumbria,  slew  the  King  together 
with  many  of  his  subjects,  and  devastated  the  land.  It  is 
specially  noted  of  Cadwalla  that  he  showed  no  regard  for  the 
bond  of  faith  which  should  have  softened  his  disposition  towards 
his  fellow-Christians,  but  sought  to  exterminate  them  all.  Paul- 
inus was  forced  to  fly.5 

5  Since  Paulinus  was  one  of  the  Roman  missionaries,  his  withdrawal  from  the 
scene  of  his  missionary  successes  is  pounced  upon  as  an  illustration  of  his  imperfect 
character.  But  it  is  impossible  to  draw  solid  inferences  from  such  bare  facts.  The 
reasons  for  withdrawal  may  easily  have  been  not  only  sufficient  but  even  imperative. 
They  would  be  imperative,  if  to  remain  would  have  been  to  sacrifice  life  without  any 
proportionate  advantage,  while  to  retire  was  to  do  good  work  elsewhere,  with  the 
possible  chance  of  returning  again  to  the  old  sphere  of  action  when  the  persecution 
had  blown  over. 
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After  an  interval  of  disaster  the  Crown  of  Northumbria  was 
obtained  by  St.  Oswald,  who  at  once  set  to  work  to  restore  the 
shattered  work  of  Paulinus.  Oswald  had  passed  a  long  exile 
in  the  North,  and  it  was  natural  he  should  seek  assistance  from 
his  friends,  the  Columban  monks  of  lona.  One  Gorman  seems 
to  have  been  first  sent,  but  on  his  failure,  St.  Aidan  undertook 
the  task.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  and  fixed  his  see  at 
Lindisfarne,  partially  perhaps  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to 
his  own  island  home  in  the  North.  Aidan  was  succeeded  by 
Finan,  and  he  by  Colman.  Too  great  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  saintly  life  and  devoted  zeal  of  these  missionaries.  It  is 
no  depreciation  of  their  work  to  say  that  the  previous  labours 
of  Paulinus  had  broken  the  ground  and  to  some  extent  laid 
the  foundations  on  which  they  were  to  build.  They  built  nobly. 
Under  them  the  christianizing  of  the  two  portions  of  the 
Northumbrian  kingdom,  Deira  and  Bernicia,  was  secured  and 
consolidated. 

About  the  same  time  that  Aidan  began  to  preach  in  the 
North,  a  native  either  of  Gaul  or  Rome,  Birinus  by  name,  went 
to  Pope  Honorius  and  sought  permission  to  evangelize  the 
heathen  subjects  of  Mercia.  It  was  granted :  but  on  landing 
in  Hampshire,  Birinus  found  that  part  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
also  heathen.  He  thought  it  best  to  commence  there,  and  he 
became  the  Apostle  of  Wessex.  East  Anglia  was  converted 
mainly  by  St.  Felix,  a  Burgundian  monk  sent  thither  by  Honorius, 
the  fourth  successor  of  St.  Augustine  at  Canterbury.  Three 
missions  were  required  to  christianize  the  East  Saxons,  and  it 
was  not  till  A.D.  675,  eighty  years  after  the  advent  of  Augustine, 
that  St.  Erconwald  was  appointed  to  be  the  first  (if  we  except 
the  simoniacal  Wini)  Bishop  of  London.  The  conversion  of 
Mercia  was  wrought  in  A.D.  659  circ. :  and  that  of  Sussex,  the 
last  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  to  stand  out,  by  St. 
Wilfrid  during  one  of  his  exiles,  in  A.D.  680.  Thus  within  a 
period  of  eighty  years,  by  the  united  aid  of  Roman  and  Celtic 
missionaries,  the  whole  country  was  gained  over  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  the  Church  of  England  was  solidly  founded. 

We  have  now  to  ascertain  the  principles  which  governed  the 
constitution  of  this  Church  as  then  understood  ;  that  is  to  say, 
reducing,  as  in  the  case  of  the  later  Church,  the  inquiry  to  its 
proper  focus,  to  ascertain  the  relations  between  the  Church  thus 
founded  and  the  See  of  Rome. 
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II. 

The  first  Archbishop  of  the  English  came  from  Rome  and 
was  sent  by  a  Pope.  But  Lord  Selborne  here  reminds  us  that 
this  fact  could  not 

Have  for  its  consequences  any  merger  or  necessary  incorporation 
of  the  Church  which  he  founded  in  that  of  Rome,  any  more  than  the 
Church  of  Rome  itself  could  properly  be  described  as  a  "  local  branch  " 
of  the  Eastern  Church,  because  the  Apostles  who  founded  it  came  from 
Jerusalem  (p.  6). 

The  observation  is  just,  and  we  may  extend  its  application 
to  the  similar  case  of  the  Celtic  embassy  from  lona.  The  fact 
that  these  missionaries  came  from  lona  could  not  of  itself 
involve  any  necessary  subjection  of  the  churches  which  they 
founded  to  the  rule  of  the  Abbots  of  Hy.  The  question  to  be 
considered  is  not  by  whom  the  English  were  converted,  but  to 
what  they  were  converted.  Was  it  an  article  of  the  faith  which 
they  embraced  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  the  divinely  appointed 
Head  and  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  entire  Church,  or  was  it  not  ? 
We  can  desire  and  accept  no  other  issue  than  this.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  range  the  evidence  as  far  as  possible  under  the 
same  headings  as  in  the  first  chapter,  that  is  to  say,  under  the 
headings  of  (i)  Jurisdiction  ;  (2)  Appeals  ;  (3)  Government. 

I. — JURISDICTION. 

St.  Augustine  arrived  in  Britain,  as  we  have  seen,  in  A.D. 
597  ;  and  in  the  same  year,  when  he  had  established  something 
of  a  footing,  "  he  went  to  Aries,  and  in  accordance  with  orders 
from  the  Holy  Father  Gregory,  was  ordained  by  -^Etherius, 
Archbishop  of  that  city,  to  be  Archbishop  for  the  race  of 
English."6  Four  years  later  we  find  St.  Gregory  writing  to 
him  in  the  following  terms  : 

Since  the  new  Church  of  the  English  has  been  brought  to  the  grace 
of  Almighty  God,  through  the  favour  of  the  same  Lord  and  your 
labours,  we  grant  you  the  use  of  the  pallium  to  be  used  in  it  (the 
English  Church)  exclusively  at  the  solemn  celebration  of  the  Mass : 
in  order  that  you  may  ordain  for  as  many  places  twelve  bishops,  who 
shall  be  subject  to  your  rule,  but  so  that  the  Bishop  of  the  City  of 
London,  may  in  future  be  consecrated  by  his  own  synod  and  receive  the 
pallium  of  office  (honoris}  from  this  Holy  and  Apostolic  See,  to  which, 
by  God's  ordinance,  I  minister.  And  we  wish  you  to  send  a  bishop  to 

6  Bede,  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  27.     ^Etherius  is  apparently  a  mistake  for  Vergilius. 
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the  City  of  York,  having  ordained  one  who  may  seem  to  you  suitable 
for  the  purpose ;  but  so  that  if  the  same  city,  with  the  neighbouring 
districts,  shall  receive  the  Word  of  God,  he  also  may  ordain  twelve 
bishops  and  enjoy  the  dignity  of  a  metropolitan :  for,  if  spared,  we 
propose,  with  the  Divine  permission,  to  give  him  also  the  pallium, 
wishing  nevertheless  that  he  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  your  Paternity. 
But  after  your  death,  let  him  govern  the  bishops  whom  he  has 
ordained,  and  not  be  subject  in  any  way  to  the  Bishop  of  London  .  .  . 
But  let  your  fraternity  have  subject  to  itself,  by  the  ordinance  of  God 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  not  only  the  bishops  which  it  has  ordained,  nor 
only  those  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  York,  but  also  all  the  priests  of 
Britain  .  .  .7 

Circumstances  did  not  permit  the  scheme  to  be  carried  into 
execution  without  modification,  but  none  the  less,  this  letter  of 
St.  Gregory  must  be  regarded  as  the  charter  of  the  ancient 
English  Hierarchy.  The  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the 
Bull  Universalis  Ecclesice,  by  which  Pius  the  Ninth  instituted 
the  present  Hierarchy  in  the  year  A.D.  1851,  cannot  fail  to  strike 
attention.  To  borrow  an  expression  from  Lord  Selborne,  it 
will  require  a  very  "strong  application  of  the  theological 
microscope "  to  detect  any  difference  in  the  amplitude 
of  the  authority  asserted  and  exercised  in  the  two  cases. 
Gregory  marks  out  dioceses  in  territory  neither  under  his  own 
civil  rule,  nor  under  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  under  the  rule  of  divers  temporal  sovereigns.  Of  these 
dioceses,  he  directs  that  some  shall  be  metropolitan,  others 
suffragan,  and  he  lays  down  according  to  his  pleasure  the  exact 
limits  of  the  authority  of  the  metropolitans.  London  and  York 
are  to  be  independent  of  each  other,  but  both,  although  enjoying 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  over  suffragans,  are  to  be  subject  to 
St.  Augustine  whilst  he  lives.  The  authority  assumed  by  the 
Pontiff  is  not  confined  to  those  only  whom  he  had  himself  sent 
into  the  country.  Anglicans  are  exercised  to  decide  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  appoint  new  Bishops  over  territories  from  which 
British  Bishops  had  previously  been  expelled  by  violence.  St. 
Gregory  has  no  such  scruples.  St.  Augustine  is  set  over  "  all  the 
priests  of  Britain,"  words  which  in  their  comprehensiveness 
must  be  taken  to  include,  not  those  only  who  had  retired  before 
the  Saxon  invader  to  their  Welsh  fastnesses,  but  those  also  who, 

7  Bede,  ibid.  i.  29.  Cf.  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  Cmtncils,  vol.  iii.  p.  29.  As  many 
of  the  documents  relating  to  this  early  period  of  our  history  are  either  spurious  or 
doubtful,  I  shall  be  careful  to  quote  none  which  are  disputed,  and  shall  draw  the 
quotations  as  far  as  possible  from  the  critical  edition  of  Messrs.  Haddan  and  Stubbs. 
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like  St.  Columba,  dwelt  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island  ;  for 
it  was  out  of  this  territory  that  the  twelve  suffragan  sees  of  the 
northern  province  were  to  be  carved.  The  nature  of  the  claim 
asserted  comes  out  still  more  forcibly  when  we  compare  with  the 
letter  quoted  another  communication  to  St.  Augustine,  despatched 
in  the  same  year.  There  we  have  the  negative  side  of  the  Papal 
grant  in  the  answer  to  St.  Augustine's  inquiry,  "  How  are  we  to 
deal  with  the  Gallic  and  British  Bishops  ? " 

Over  any  Gallic  Bishops  we  give  you  no  authority ;  since  from  the 
ancient  times  of  my  predecessors,  the  Bishop  of  Aries  has  obtained  the 
pallium,  and  we  ought  not  to  deprive  him  of  the  authority  received.  .  .  . 
Whatever,  therefore,  needs  to  be  done  by  authority  (in  reference  to  any 
Gallic  Bishops)  must  be  done  through  the  said  Bishop  of  Aries.  .  .  . 
But  we  commit  all  the  Bishops  of  the  Britains  to  your  fraternity,  that 
the  unlearned  may  be  taught,  the  weak  strengthened  through  persuasion, 
the  perverse  corrected  by  authority.8 

In  neither  of  these  communications  does  St.  Gregory  state 
the  source  to  which  he  attributes  the  authority  exercised.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  quiet  tone  of  security  which  pervades 
their  language,  that  the  source  was  one  acknowledged  between 
himself  and  the  recipients  of  the  letters,  one  the  rejection  of  which 
was  not  anticipated  from  any  of  those  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  arrangement.  There  is  certainly  no  mention  of  any  royal 
permission  as  having  been  sought  or  obtained ;  and  since 
England  at  that  time  lay  outside  the  borders  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  was  besides  under  the  rule  not  of  one  but  of  many 
kings,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  suppose  that  any  authorization 
from  the  temporal  ruler  was  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the 
validity  of  the  grant.  Nothing  is  left  save  to  choose  between  the 
gratuitous  assumption  that  the  power  asserted  was  patriarchal, 
and  the  acknowledgment  that  St.  Gregory  believed  himself,  and 
presumed  his  contemporaries  to  believe,  that  universal  spiritual 
jurisdiction  was  jure  divino  an  inherent  attribute  of  his  See.9 

8  Responsiones  S.  Greg.  n.  7 ;  Bede,  i.  27  ;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ibid.  p.  22. 

9  Is  it  possible  that  we  shall  still  be  reminded  that  Gregory  himself  expressly  con- 
demned the  designation  of  Universal  Bishop,  as  unworthy  of  himself  or  any  one  else  ? 
This  objection  has  been  so  often  and  so  thoroughly  answered,  that  it  is  scarcely 
creditable  to  continue  to  urge  it.     If  Gregory  really  did  mean  to  say  that  for  one 
bishop  to  claim  superiority  over  others,  is  to  deny  by  implication  that  any  save  himself 
are  bishops  at  all,  he  must  have  been  inconceivably  deficient  in  all  sense  of  the 
ridiculous,  or  else  he  would  have  seen  how  inconsistent  with  such  a  belief  was  his 
conduct.    The  quotations  in  the  text  are  by  themselves  sufficient  to  prove  this.    If  the 
Pope  does  not  in  these  letters  by  implication  claim  to  be  superior  over  Augustine  and 
those  whom  he  subjects  to  the  rule  of  the  latter,  words  must  have  ceased  to  have  a 
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Thus  the  English  hierarchy  at  its  first  establishment,  held 
and  considered  itself  to  hold  jurisdiction  neither  from  the 
temporal  sovereign,  nor  in  virtue  of  any  inherent  right,  but  from 
the  Pope.  Did  this  state  of  things  and  of  belief  continue  ? 
Thirty-three  years  later,  that  is  in  A.D.  634,  Pope  Honorius  wrote 
two  letters  which  are  preserved  to  us  by  Bede,  one  to  King 
Edwin  of  Northumbria,  the  other  to  Honorius,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  They  were  in  reply  to  a  petition  for  the  pallium, 
made  on  behalf  of  Honorius  of  Canterbury  and  of  Paulinus 
whom  Edwin  desired  to  have  made  Archbishop  of  York.  To 
Honorius  the  Pope  writes  : 

Conformably  with  your  petition  and  that  of  our  sons  the  kings  (i.e., 
Edwin  of  Northumbria  and  Eadbald  of  Kent),  by  this  our  present 
precept,  we  in  the  stead  of  Blessed  Peter,  prince  of  the  Apostles,  grant 
you  (Honorius  and  Paulinus)  authority  that  whensoever  the  divine  grace 
shall  bid  one  of  you  to  be  summoned  to  itself,  the  survivor  may  ordain 
another  bishop  in  place  of  the  deceased.  For  which  purpose  also,  we 
have  sent  a  pallium  to  each  of  you,  beloved,  for  celebrating  the  same 
ordination,  that  by  the  authority  of  our  precept  you  may  make  an 
ordination  pleasing  to  God.  For  it  is  the  great  distance  of  sea  and  land 
that  separates  us  and  you,  which  has  constrained  us  to  grant  you  this, 
with  the  intent  that  no  loss  may  happen  to  your  Church  in  any  way 
through  the  occurrence  of  any  impediment ;  but  that  the  devotion  of  the 
people  committed  to  you  may  the  rather  be  more  fully  propagated.10 

Canon  Bright  here  remarks  : 

"  The  strange  thing  is  that  the  Pope  assumes  that,  but  for  this  permission, 
an  archbishop  elect  would  have  to  travel  to  Rome  for  consecration  ;  as 
if  he  could  not,  like  Augustine,  go  to  Gaul.11 

Strange  possibly  on  Anglican  principles,  but  not  otherwise. 
Augustine's  case  was  parallel  to  that  of  Honorius.  He  went  to 
Aries  because  so  ordered  by  St.  Gregory,  and  obviously  for  the 
like  reason,  the  great  distance  of  Britain  from  Rome. 

The  letter  to  Edwin  is  the  same  in  substance,  except  perhaps 
that  it  brings  out  still  more  clearly  the  respective  attitudes  of  the 
Pope  and  the  Sovereign  towards  the  appointment ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  the  King  arranges  and  petitions,  the  Pope  bestows  the 

meaning.  Since  we  cannot  suppose  the  holy  and  sagacious  Pontiff  to  have  been  so 
half-witted,  we  are  forced  to  recognize  that  he  disliked  the  name  of  Universal  Bishop, 
not  as  implying  hierarchical  superiority  over  bishops,  but  as  implying  that,  besides  the 
one  bishop  who  is  so  styled,  there  is  no  other  bishop  deserving  the  name. 

10  Bede,  ii.  18;  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ibid.  p.  84. 

11  Early  English  Church  History,  p.  129,  footnote. 
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authority.  This  relation  is  undoubtedly  that  which,  from  a 
Catholic  point  of  view,  is  required.  The  Holy  See  has  never 
desired  to  exclude  the  temporal  sovereign  from  all  part  in  the 
administration  of  the  Church.  To  do  so  would  be  both  inexpe- 
dient and  unjust.  The  temporal  sovereign  possesses  the  material 
power,  which  by  itself  is  the  highest  inducement  to  the  Pope  to 
show  the  largest  regard  for  his  wishes.  But  besides  this,  the  sove- 
reign is  himself  a  son  of  the  Church,  and  as  such  charged  to  use 
his  powers  and  opportunities  for  the  advancement  of  religion.12  It 
would  therefore  be  most  unnatural  for  the  Church  to  refuse  his 
co-operation  or  even  to  deny  him  a  large  degree  of  initiative  in 
ecclesiastical  arrangements.  It  follows  that  from  the  mere  fact 
of  appointment  to  bishoprics  or  even  the  establishment  of  sees 
being  at  times  attributed  to  the  kings,  it  is  quite  unlawful  to 
gather  that  the  Papal  authority  was  disregarded.  In  one  sense 
it  was  true  the  appointments  came  from  the  King :  in  another 
quite  false.  The  King  took  a  prominent,  perhaps  a 
predominant,  part  in  making  the  arrangements  ;  but  the  Pope 
alone  communicated  the  spiritual  authority.  That  this  was  the 
system  introduced  and  accepted  under  St.  Augustine  and  con- 
tinued to  the  time  of  Honorius,  is  proved  from  the  letters  which 
have  been  given.  A  presumption  has  been  thus  established, 
which  must  remain  in  possession  until  displaced  by  positive  and 
manifest  proofs  that  a  new  system  had  supervened. 

It  has  already  been  shown13  that  long  before  the  time 
of  St.  Gregory  and  St.  Augustine,  the  concession  of  the  pallium 
had  become  the  recognized  symbol  of  the  derivation  of  metro- 
political  power  from  the  Holy  See.  Even  had  that  evidence 
been  wanting,  the  letters  just  quoted  sufficiently  prove  that 
this  was  the  case  in  England.  We  are  thus  provided  with  an 
easy  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  the  original  recognition  of 
the  Papacy  as  found  in  these  letters  continued  to  prevail. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pallium  was  regularly 
sought  and  obtained  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  on  entering  into  office.  In  many  cases  the  fact  is 
recorded.14  If  in  others  it  is  not,  the  omission  to  record  is 


12  Compare  what  has  been  said  about  the  part  taken  by  William  the  Conqueror 
in  the  dispute  about  precedence  between  the  archbishops  in  the  first  chapter,  p.  10. 

13  Chap.  i.  p.  8. 

14  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.      For  instance  :  A.D.  735.     This  year  Bishop 
Egbert  received  his  pall  from  Rome   [Egbert  was   the  first   Archbishop  of  York, 
if  we  except  Paulinus]. — A.D.  736.     This  year  Archbishop  Nothelm  received  his  pall 
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no  proof  that  an  event  did  not  occur.  In  the  earlier  times  this 
symbol  appears,  on  application,  to  have  been  sent  by  special 
messengers.  But  later  we  find  that  the  prelates  had  been  for 
some  time  compelled  to  go  personally  to  Rome  to  obtain  it. 
There  is  a  letter  extant  written  by  the  bishops  of  England  to 
Pope  Leo  the  Third,15  praying  that  this  may  no  longer  be 
required.  The  writers  urge  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  and 
the  precedent  of  earlier  usage.  The  Popes  at  the  time  refused 
to  give  way.  According  to  writers  like  Dr.  Hook,  this  was 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  large  fees  which  it  was 
customary  for  the  expectant  prelates  to  take  with  them  to 
Rome,  and  there  is  perhaps  countenance  for  this  allegation  in  the 
text  of  the  bishops'  letter.  But  such  imputations  cannot  be 
believed  merely  because  they  are  made.  The  Popes  had  an 
obviously  strong  reason  for  insisting  on  personal  attendance, 
since  it  must  have  been  of  great  importance  that  the  Arch- 
bishops should  be  men  known  at  the  Centre  of  Unity.  At  all 
events  permission  to  sue  by  deputy  was  not  granted.  From 
A.D.  927  onwards  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  records  the 
journey  to  Rome  for  this  purpose  of  nearly  every  Archbishop. 
Could  we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  that  the  source  of  juris- 
diction was  held  to  reside  in  the  Pope?  If  the  Archbishops 
did  not  believe  the  pallium  to  be  indispensable,  why  did  they 
not  dispense  with  it,  at  least  when  they  found  the  process  of 
obtaining  to  be  so  burdensome  ? 

It  is  necessary  to  compress  more  than  is  pleasing,  and  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  bare  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  endeavour  to  create  Lichfield  into  an  archbishopric.  In 
A.D.  785,  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  having  quarrelled  with  Arch- 
bishop Janberht  of  Canterbury,  conceived  the  idea  of  obtaining 
the  pallium  for  Lichfield.  He  applied  to  Pope  Hadrian,  plead- 
ing "  the  extent  of  the  kingdom,"  and  stating  that  "  the  desire 
for  the  change  was  unanimous."  Pope  Hadrian  granted  what 
was  asked,  and  sent  the  pallium  to  Bishop  Higbert.  However, 
Canterbury  did  not  acquiesce  in  the  diminution  of  its  authority 
and  when  Offa  had  given  place  to  Kenulf,  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity was  offered  of  undoing  the  obnoxious  arrangement 
Kenulf  and  Ethelhard  (the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  both 

from  the  Bishop  of  the  Romans. — A.D.  783.  This  year  King  Alfwold  sent  to  Rome 
for  a  pall  and  invested  Eanbald  as  Archbishop  (of  York). — A.D.  804.  This  year 
Archbishop  Wulfred  received  his  pall,  &c. 

15  Probably  in  A.D.  805.     See  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ibid.  p.  559. 
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wrote  to  Leo  the  Third  to  complain  of  what  had  been  done. 
This  is  how  Kenulf  expresses  himself: 

We  humbly  pray  your  Excellence,  to  whom  the  key  of  wisdom  has 
deservedly  been  given  by  God,  to  take  advice  with  your  counsellors  in 
this  matter,  and  deign  to  write  back  to  us  what  you  desire  us  to  observe 
in  future.  .  .  .  With  much  humility  and  affection  we  write  this  to  you, 
most  blessed  Pope,  earnestly  entreating  your  clemency  to  answer 
graciously  and  justly  to  the  matter  which  we  have  been  compelled  to 
set  before  you.16 

Such  is  the  tone  of  Kenulf,  when  the  question  was  one  of 
restoring  the  ancient  hierarchical  conditions  which  an  exercise 
of  Papal  authority  had  recently  changed.  Let  us  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  once  more,  is  it  that  of  a  supreme  head  like 
Henry  the  Eighth,  or  a  supreme  governor  like  Elizabeth,  or  is 
it  not  rather  that  of  one  who  understands  clearly,  that  while  he 
is  himself  supreme  in  the  temporal  order,  the  spiritual  supremacy 
resides  with  the  Pope  ? 

2. — APPEALS. 

Appeals  to  Rome,  we  are  told  by  Lord  Selborne,  commenced 
with  Stephen  (p.  15). 

It  is  not  strictly,  though  perhaps  it  is  approximately  true, 
that  Appeals  did  not  come  into  practice  till  so  late.  However, 
even  if  this  were  granted  to  the  full,  nothing  follows  from  the 
circumstance.  The  statement  obviously  refers  to  forensic 
Appeals,  and  the  permissibility  of  these  is  a  matter  of  procedure, 
not  of  principle.  There  is  no  recognized  forensic  appeal  from 
the  verdict  of  an  English  jury  on  questions  of  fact.  Does  it 
follow  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  and  the  Parliament 
is  not  acknowledged  ?  Appeals  of  this  kind  have  serious 
inconveniences  along  with  the  advantages  which  may  seem 
to  belong  to  them.  The  preponderance  of  the  former  may  be 
sufficient  reason  for  prohibiting  or  discouraging  the  practice. 
If,  indeed,  the  term  Appeal  were  to  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense 
as  denoting  all  reference  to  the  supreme  power,  administrative 
as  well  as  judicial,  and  even  to  the  inclusion  of  the  radical 
right  of  petitioning  the  supreme  authority  to  set  aside  the 
general  law  in  a  particular  instance — then,  certainly,  the 
complete  absence  of  Appeals  to  Rome  would  go  much  further, 
though  not  even  then  far  enough,  towards  indicating  that  the 

16  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Regutn,  lib.  I,  §  88.  Haddan  and  Stubbs, 
ibid.  p.  523. 
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authority  of  Rome  was  not  acknowledged.  But  Appeals  of 
this  kind  were  far  from  unknown  to  our  early  English  fore- 
fathers. Each  application  for  the  pallium  belongs  to  the 
category ;  still  more  those  applications  which  involved  the 
establishment  or  abolition  of  an  archbishopric.  In  fact,  all  the 
cases  which  I  am  bringing  forward  become  then  entitled  to 
bear  the  name. 

Now  for  the  case  of  St.  Wilfrid,  the  one  exception,  as  we 
are  told,  of  an  early  English  Appeal,  and  one  which  by  its  failure 
is  alleged  to  prove  the  rule.  Of  this,  Lord  Selborne  says  : 

When  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York,  appealed  to  Pope  Agatho 
(A.D.  680),  against  the  division  of  his  diocese  by  Archbishop  Theodore 
of  Canterbury,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  King  of  Northumberland, 
and  obtained  a  judgment  in  his  favour  from  the  Pope  and  his  Council, 
the  judgment  was  set  aside  and  not  acted  upon  here.  Still  persisting 
in  his  resistance,  he  obtained  from  another  Pope  (John  the  Sixth) 
letters  to  the  effect  that  a  synod  ought  to  be  called  to  determine  the 
case,  and  to  this  the  successor  of  Theodore  in  the  see  of  Canterbury 
was  willing  to  consent.  But  the  King  objected,  and  it  was  not  done 
(p.  14). 

The  reference  attached  to  this  passage  is  to  Johnson's  Laws 
and  Canons.17  It  is  most  unfortunate  that  Lord  Selborne 
should  have  relied  on  so  inaccurate,  I  had  almost  said  so 
uncandid,  a  writer.  There  is  a  deal  of  suppression  and  some 
misstatement  of  facts  in  the  present  account.  For  the  latter 
part  of  the  life  of  St.  Wilfrid  we  depend  practically  on  his 
companion  and  biographer,  Eddi.  Bede  was,  indeed,  sufficiently 
near  to  Wilfrid  in  point  of  time  to  be  an  independent  authority,18 
but  it  only  needs  comparison  of  Bede's  account  with  that  of 
Eddi  to  be  certified  that  the  former  has  contented  himself  with 
epitomizing  the  latter.  Eddi's  report  runs  as  follows.  King 
Egfrid  of  Northumbria  became  vexed  with  Wilfrid  because 
he  deemed  him  responsible  for  the  refusal  of  Queen  Etheldreda 
to  return  from  a  convent  into  which  she  had  retired  with  her 
husband's  permission.  In  his  resentment,  Egfrid  sought  to 
eject  Wilfrid  from  his  bishopric,  and  this  was  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  Archbishop  Theodore.  The  latter  displaced 
Wilfrid,  and  subdivided  his  diocese  into  three,  and  later  into 
four,  distinct  bishoprics.  Wilfrid,  "with  the  consent  of  his 
fellow-bishops,  sought  rather  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic 

17  Vol.  i.  pp.  120,  121,  ed.  A.D.  1850. 
8  Wilfrid  died  in  A.D.  709,  Bede  in  A.D.  735, 
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See."19  He  went  to  Rome,  and  Theodore  also  sent  a  repre- 
sentative thither  to  oppose  him.  A  full  account  is  given  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Roman  Synod  which  was  called  to  examine 
the  case,  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  the 
most  pronounced  statements  of  the  doctrine  of  the  supremacy. 
For  instance,  the  bishops  in  the  Synod  say  to  the  Pope  : 

The  said  Bishop  Wilfrid,  beloved  of  God,  has  come  from  thence  to 
this  Apostolic  See,  in  which  He  who  redeemed  the  holy  Church  with 
His  Blood,  the  Almighty  Lord  Christ,  has  founded  the  princedom  of 
the  supreme  priesthood,  and  has  established  the  authority  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles.  It  belongs  therefore  to  your  authority,  to  ordain  what 
is  to  be  done  in  this  matter.20 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  Wilfrid  in  his  petition  does 
not  demand  that  there  shall  be  no  division  of  the  diocese,  but 
that  the  new  bishops  shall  be  canonically  appointed,  and  be 
such  as  he  can  peaceably  get  on  with ;  also  that  they  shall 
be  taken  from  his  own  clergy,  and  not  thrust  on  them  from 
without.21  The  sentence  of  the  Council  is  in  the  same  sense. 
All  this  is  proof  what  Wilfrid  and  Eddi  thought  about  the 
Pope's  power.  It  is  also  proof  that  Theodore  likewise  recog- 
nized it ;  for  otherwise  he  would  not  have  sent  a  representative 
to  defend  his  conduct.  Besides  which,  if  Theodore  had  refused 
to  recognize  the  tribunal,  Eddi  must  have  been  aware  of  the 
refusal,  and  would  certainly  not  have  passed  it  over  in  silence. 

On  the  return  of  Wilfrid,  a  synod  was  called 

To  hear  the  salutary  counsels  sent  by  the  Apostolic  See  for  the 
peace  of  the  churches.  But  when  they  heard  read  certain  things  which 
were  hard  to  them  and  opposed  to  their  desires,  some  contumaciously 
refused  to  obey.  And,  what  is  still  more  horrible,  they  went  so  far  as 
to  make,  to  the  injury  of  their  souls,  the  slanderous  charge  that  the 
letters  which  had  been  sent  by  the  Apostolic  See  for  the  salvation  of 
those  who  should  observe  them,  had  been  bought  with  money.22 

The  result  was  that  Wilfrid  was  imprisoned,  but  afterwards 
released,  the  King  endeavouring  to  persuade  him  to  acknowledge 
that  the  letters  brought  from  Rome  were  spurious.23  After 
some  time  Theodore  who,  as  age  increased  the  prospect  of 
approaching  death,  was  growing  anxious,  wrote  to  King 
Aldfrid,  the  son  and  successor  of  Egfrid,  and  "  adjured  him 
for  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  on  account  of  the  commands  of 

19  Eddi,  c.  xxiv.     Eddi's  Vita   Wilfridi,  may  be  found  in  the  Historians  of  the 
Church  of  York,  Rolls  Series. 

20  Ibid.  c.  xxix.         21  Ibid.  c.  xxx.          2S  Ibid.  c.  xxxiv.          a  Ibid.  c.  xxxvi. 
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the  Apostolic  See  ...  to  deign  to  become  reconciled  to  him " 
(Wilfrid).24 

The  result  was  the  restoration  of  Wilfrid,  first  to  the  monas- 
tery of  Hexham,  then  to  the  Bishopric  of  York,  together  with  the 
monastery  of  Ripon.25  Eata  the  intruder  of  Hexham  was  at  the 
time  (A.D.  686)  just  dead,  but  Bosa  was  ejected  from  York  and 
Ealhed  from  Ripon,  quite  in  accordance  with  the  Papal  mandate. 
Wilfrid  did  not,  however,  quite  recover  his  old  jurisdiction,  at  all 
events  effectually.  He  did  not  recover  those  districts,  which 
during  the  interval  had  been  taken  away  from  the  Northumbrian 
kingdom  by  the  Mercians  and  the  Picts,  that  is  to  say,  Lindsey 
and  Abercorn.  The  see  of  Hexham  was  retained  by  Wilfrid  only 
for  a  year,  when  John  of  Beverley  was  appointed  to  succeed,  and, 
although  Wilfrid  is  said  by  Bede  to  have  administered  Lindis- 
farne  in  place  of  Cuthbert,  who  died  just  about  the  same  time, 
still,  this  again,  according  to  Bede,  was  merely  a  temporary 
arrangement  till  a  prelate  could  be  chosen  to  take  Cuthbert's 
place.26  Anglicans  lay  great  stress  on  the  want  of  completeness 
in  the  restoration.  Lord  Selborne  has  told  us27  that  the  Papal 
"judgment  was  set  aside  and  not  acted  on  here"  :  Bishop  Stubbs 
says  that  Wilfrid  "  gave  up  the  whole  question  of  the  division  of 
the  bishopric  and  accepted  the  limits  laid  down  by  Theodore  in 
A.D.  678  and  A.D.  68 1  : "  28  and  Canon  Bright  that  " Cuthbert  was 
regarded  as  legitimate  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  in  flat  disregard  of 
the  Roman  decree,  until  his  death  in  the  March  of  A.D.  687,"  29 
and  again,  "that  Wilfrid  was  content  to  accept  an  arrange- 
ment which  fell  short  of  the  strict  requirements  of  Rome."30 
But  there  are  some  points  which  these  writers  leave  out  of 
account.  In  the  estimation,  not  only  of  Eddi,  but  also  of  Bede, 
as  again  in  ,that  of  William  of  Malmesbury,31  the  result  was  a 
victory  for  Wilfrid  and  an  act  of  obedience  to  the  Holy  See. 
Theodore  has  signified  to  us  in  his  letter  to  Aldfrid,  that 
obedience  to  the  commands  received  from  the  Apostolic  See 
was  required  by  the  fear  of  God.  Thus,  if  there  was  disobedi- 
ence, it  was  on  the  part  of  Aldfrid,  not  Theodore.  Again,  even 
if  there  was  disobedience  as  deliberate  as  is  supposed,  it  is  still 


24  Ibid.  c.  xliii.  Lord  Selborne  would  perhaps  have  called  it  "  the  moral  weight 
of  the  judgment "  of  the  Apostolic  See.  But  such  language  was  unknown  in  those 
days.  35  Ibid,  c.  xliv.  26  iv.  29.  ~7  Vid.  sup.  p.  79. 

28  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  op.  cit.  p.  171. 

29  Early  English  Church  History,  p.  353. 

30  Ibid.  p.  354.  3i  cesta  Pontificum,  lib.  iii. 
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a  far  cry  from  this  sort  of  resistance  to  rejection  of  Papal 
authority.  However,  although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
obedience to  Rome  in  the  general  attitude  of  Wilfrid's  adver- 
saries towards  him,32  it  is  not  so  clear  that  in  this  particular 
phase  of  the  history  there  was  any  disobedience  at  all.  Wilfrid's 
original  grievance,  according  to  Eddi,  was  not  the  division  of  his 
diocese,  but  the  way  it  was  done.  Theodore 

On  a  recent  occasion,  contrary  to  right  order,  acting  by  himself 
alone,  while  our  Pontiff  (Wilfrid)  was  absent,  ordained  to  his  (Wilfrid's) 
own  episcopal  territories,  three  bishops  taken  from  elsewhere,  and  not 
subjects  of  that  diocese  (parochid).™ 

Also  Wilfrid  was  not  to  be  left  any  portion  of  the  divided 
territory,  but  was  ejected  altogether,  in  deference  to  the  King's 
hostility  to  his  person.  This  is  likewise  the  position  taken  up  at 
Rome.  Wilfrid  does  not  resist  the  proposed  division,  but  merely 
asks  that  he  may  be  himself  restored,  and  the  others  appointed 
only  with  his  sanction  and  in  an  orderly  way.  It  is  this  which 
the  Pope  grants,  and  this  is  substantially  what  was  afterwards 
done.34  It  is  true  that  the  Pope  required  the  ejection  of  all  the 
intruders,  and  that  the  new  settlement  should  be  made  in  a  synod 
to  be  summoned  for  the  purpose.  But  if  we  make  the  easy 
supposition  that  Wilfrid  assented  to  the  arrangement  made 
about  Hexham  and  Lindisfarne,  and  that  the  Pope  was  not 
understood  to  insist  on  the  unessential  detail  of  settlement  by 
Synod,  then  all  the  difficulty  manufactured  disappears,  and  the 
affair  of  Wilfrid  falls  into  harmony  with  the  general  character  of 
the  belief  of  the  period. 

After  five  years  of  comparative  peace,  the  quarrel  between 
Aldfrid  and  Wilfrid  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  latter  was  again 
violently  deposed  and  ejected.  There  was  another  appeal  to 
Rome,  when  the  new  cause  was  carefully  heard.  Berhtwald, 
the  successor  of  Theodore,  sent  his  representatives,  and  their 
contention  was  that  Wilfrid  "had  in  public  synod  contu- 
maciously condemned  the  decrees  of  Berhtwald,  the  holy  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  whole  of  Britain,  sent  from  this 
Holy  See."  35  The  case  went  in  Wilfrid's  favour  and  a  letter  was 
sent  to  Berhtwald  commanding  a  reinstatement.  Berhtwald 

Promised  to  mitigate  the  harsh  statutes  formerly  passed  in  synod : 
for  he  was  compelled  by  the  Apostolic  Authority  and  terrified  by  the 

32  At  least  this  is  Eddi's  version  of  the  facts  (Ibid.  c.  xlvi.).     But  no  doubt  he 
meant  constructive  disobedience. 

33  Ibid.  c.  xxiv.  34  Ibid.  cc.  xxxi.  xxxii.  35  Ibid.  c.  liii. 
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letters  sent  through  the  messengers ;  and  full  of  fear,  he  was  reconciled 
amicably  and  without  guile  (as  the  event  proved)  to  our  holy  prelate.36 

Ethelred,  King  of  Mercia,  whom,  together  with  Aldfrid,  the  Pope 
had  addressed  in  an  accompanying  letter,  on  receiving  it, 
"prostrated  himself  at  once  obediently  on  the  ground,"  saying: 

Never  in  my  life  will  I  condemn  a  single  syllable  in  the  letter  of  this 
Apostolic  authority,  nor  will  I  give  my  sanction  to  those  who  do  so : 
but  to  the  extent  of  my  power,  I  will  insist  on  their  observance.37 

Aldfrid  of  Northumbria  was  not  so  compliant.  Obedience  with 
him  involved  the  defeat  of  his  schemes  of  resentment.  He  held  out 
till  his  last  sickness,  which  shortly  followed.  Then,  according  to 
his  sister  the  Abbess  Elfleda,  as  reported  by  Eddi,  he  repented 
of  his  sin,  and  made  a  vow  to  repair  everything,  "  according  to 
the  desire  of  Bishop  Wilfrid  and  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic 
See."  In  view  of  the  likelihood  of  his  death  he  charged  his 
successor  to  do  it  in  his  stead.  Eddi  says  with  much  instance  : 

These  words  (of  the  King)  faithful  witnesses  heard  and  told  us. 
Among  them  is  Elfleda  the  Abbess,  a  most  wise  virgin  and  a  king's 
daughter ;  also  the  Abbess  Aethelburga :  and  many  other  witnesses 
confirmed  the  same.38 

On  the  accession  of  the  boy-king,  Osred,  a  synod  was  called 
at  Nidd  in  Yorkshire,  over  which  Berhtwald  presided.  Wilfrid's 
petition  to  the  Pope  had  been  that  if  it  did  not  seem  right  he 
should  receive  back  everything,  he  should  at  least  receive  his 
two  favourite  monasteries  of  Ripon  and  Hexham.  The  Papal 
mandate  was  to  the  effect  that  a  synod  should  be  held,  when  it 
was  hoped  they  would  all  contrive  to  come  to  an  amicable 
agreement ;  but  that  in  defect  of  this  they  must  all  go  in  person 
to  Rome  to  receive  thence  a  definitive  sentence  which  should 
end  the  unfortunate  dispute  and  restore  peace  to  the  Church. 
Happily,  agreement  was  arrived  at,  Wilfrid  receiving  the  two 
monasteries  which  he  desired,  and  from  that  time  all  went 
well.39 

This  is  Eddi's  account,  and  we  may  confidently  ask  if  any- 
thing could  show  more  clearly  that  the  English  of  those  days 
believed  in  the  Supremacy.  .  Nor  can  the  strength  of  this 
evidence  be  broken  by  challenging  the  authority  of  Eddi.  No 
doubt  Eddi  was  a  partisan,  and  we  must  discount  largely  his 
severe  censures  on  the  adversaries  of  Wilfrid.  Eata  and  Bosa 

36  Eddi,  c.  Ivii.  37  Ibid.  38  Ibid.  c.  lix.  »  Ibid.  c.  Ix. 
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were  saints  as  well  as  Wilfrid.  So  also  was  Theodore.  Still 
more  so  were  Cuthbert  and  John  of  Beverley.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  necessary  to  acknowledge  imperfections  in  the 
character  of  Wilfrid.  But  after  the  fullest  deductions  have  been 
made  from  the  value  of  Eddi's  testimony  on  these  accounts,  it 
still  remains  indisputably  clear  from  his  pages,  that  the  two 
sides  in  the  contest  were  at  one  in  their  recognition  of  Papal 
authority.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  behind  Eddi 
there  is  Bede.  In  both  writers  there  is  the  same  absolute 
unconsciousness  that  it  could  ever  enter  into  the  head  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  deny  the  authority,  however  contumacious 
they  might  show  themselves  in  resisting  some  of  its  precepts. 

3. — GOVERNMENT. 

The  Early  English  Church  looked  to  the  Holy  See  as  to 
the  fountain  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  as  to  the  supreme  tribunal 
in  the  judicial  order.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that 
the  Papal  right  to  legislate  and  to  control  administration  was 
equally  acknov/ledged.  The  present  chapter  has,  however,  run 
on  already  to  an  excessive  length,  and  I  must  be  content  with 
the  barest  mention  of  some  of  the  instances  which  go  to  show  this. 

i.  In  the  first  place  we  may  take  the  well-known  controversy 
between  Wilfrid  and  the  Scottish  missionaries  concerning  the 
right  computation  of  Easter.  If  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
Paschal  moon  should  happen  to  be  a  Sunday,  this  very  Sunday 
was  kept  as  Easter  by  the  Scots.  Rome,  on  the  other  hand, 
and  with  it  the  Catholic  world  generally,  in  that  case  deferred 
the  feast,  as  it  is  now  deferred,  till  the  following  Sunday.  The 
clash  of  the  two  usages  was  very  confusing,  and  to  the  men  of 
those  days  seemed  scandalous.  Wilfrid  went  to  Rome  to 
ascertain  the  Catholic  practice,  and  returned  full  of  enthusiasm 
for  its  introduction.  Eventually  a  synod  was  held  at  Whitby 
in  the  presence  of  King  Oswy,  in  A.D.  664,  to  decide.  Colman, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  represented  the  Scots,  and  Wilfrid,  then 
a  priest,  was  the  interpreter  of  Bishop  Agilbert,  who  represented 
the  Roman  observance.  Wilfrid's  charge  was  that  the  decrees 
of  the  Apostolic  See  were  being  violated.  Aidan  and  Columba 
were  to  be  excused,  he  said,  as  having  acted  in  ignorance.  But, 
he  continued, 

"  You  and  your  companions,  if  you  contemn  the  decrees  of  the 
Apostolic  See,  nay,  of  the  Universal  Church,  which  are  even  confirmed 
by  the  Sacred  Writings,  beyond  all  question  commit  sin.  For  although 
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your  Fathers  (Columba,  Aidan,  &c.)  were  holy,  is  their  insignificant 
number,  coming  too  as  it  does  from  a  corner  in  a  remote  island,  to  be 
compared  with  the  Church  of  Christ  diffused  throughout  the  world? 
And  even  if  your  Columba,  who  is  also  ours  if  he  was  Christ's,  was  holy 
and  able  to  work  miracles,  can  he  be  preferred  to  the  blessed  Prince  of 
the  Apostles,  to  whom  the  Lord  said  :  '  Thou  art  Peter,'  £c.  ?  "  When 
Wilfrid  said  this,  the  King  said  :  "  Colman,  were  these  words  truly 
spoken  to  that  Peter  by  Our  Lord  ?  "  And  he  replied,  "  Yes,  they  were, 
O  King."  The  other  then  said,  "  Can  you  show  any  such  power  to 
have  been  given  to  your  Columba  ?  "  To  which  he  answered,  "  No." 
Then  the  King  again  said,  "Do  you  both  without  any  controversy 
agree  that  these  words  were  primarily  said  to  Peter  and  the  keys  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  given  to  him  by  the  Lord."  They  replied,  "  Yes, 
certainly."  40 

The  result  was  that  all  save  Colman  and  a  few  others  recog- 
nized the  obligation  to  pass  over  to  the  Roman  practice,  as  that 
of  the  Apostolic  See.  Were  there  space  to  pursue  the  history, 
it  could  be  shown  that  eventually  all  branches  of  the  Scottish 
Christians,  in  like  manner,  abandoned  their  ancient  computation, 
and  on  the  self-same  ground. 

2.  In  A.D.  747  a  Council  of  the  English  Bishops  was  held  at 
Cloveshoe,41  at  the  bidding  of  Pope  Zachary.    The  Pope's  letters 
were   diligently   read   and   interpreted    in  the   synod,   "as   the 
Apostolic  authority  had  ordered."     In  them  the  Pope 

Paternally/  (familiariter)  warned  them,  truly  charged  them  (veradter 
conveniebat\  and  finished  by  affectionately  exhorting  them.  He  also 
intimated  that  a  sentence  of  anathema  with  other  penalties  would 
certainly  be  passed  against  those  who  contemned,  &c.42 

The  prelates  go  on  to  say  that  they  tried  to  take  the  admo- 
nition to  heart. 

3.  In  A.D.  787  two  Papal  Legates,  George  and  Theophylact, 
were  sent  into  England  by  Hadrian  the  First  to  reform  abuses 
which   had   crept   into   the    English  Church.      They   drew   up 
certain  capit2ila,  the  text  of  which  has  been  fortunately  pre- 
served  to   us    by   the   Magdeburg   Centuriators.      Dr.   Stubbs 
pronounces  for  the  genuineness  as  certain  from    the   intrinsic 
evidence.  Of  these  capittila  the  Legates  say  in  their  report  to  the 
Pope,  that  the  English  "  in  humble  submission  and  undisguised 
readiness  .  .  .  promised  to  obey  in  all  particulars."     The  signa- 
tures of  the  Bishops  of  both  ecclesiastical  provinces  are  affixed.43 

40  Bede,  iii.  26. 

41  Probably  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire.     But  nothing  is  known  for  certain. 

42  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ibid.  p.  362.   The  translation  given  of  veraciter  conveniebat 
is  the  best  guess  we  can  make.  **  Ibid.  p.  448. 
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4.  In  A.D.  803,  at  another  Council  held  at  Cloveshoe,  the 
usual  place  of  meeting  for  synodal  purposes,  an  act  was  passed 
forbidding  the  election  of  laymen  or  seculars  as  lords  of  monas- 
teries.    Its  text  is  too  apposite  to  be  omitted. 

I,  ^Ethelhard,  by  the  grace  of  God  the  humble  Archbishop  of  the 
holy  Church  of  Canterbury,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole 
synod,  in  the  name  of  Almighty  God  and  of  His  tremendous  judgment, 
give  command,  as  I  have  also  been  myself  commanded  by  the  Apostolic 
Lord,  Pope  Leo,  to  the  congregation  of  all  the  monasteries  which  have 
been  in  times  past  given  by  the  faithful  to  Christ  our  Lord  to  be  for 
ever  free,  that  from  henceforth  they  never  rashly  presume  to  appoint 
laymen  and  seculars  as  lords  over  the  heritage  of  the  Lord ;  but  that,  as 
is  contained  in  the  privilege  given  by  the  Apostolic  See,  or  has  been 
handed  down  in  sacred  canons  by  apostolic  men  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  infant  Church,  or  has  been  decreed  by  the  possessors  of 
the  monasteries  themselves,  they  endeavour  to  preserve  their  monastic 
rights  along  with  that  rule  and  observance  of  discipline.  If  then, 
which  God  forbid,  they  shall  despise  and  hold  for  naught  this  our 
command  and  that  of  the  Apostolic  Pope,  let  them  know  that  unless 
they  first  repent,  they  will  have  to  render  an  account  before  the  tribunal 
of  Christ.44 

The  signatures  of  all  the  bishops  and  priests  present  are 
appended  to  this  most  interesting  document,  printed  by  Kempe 
from  the  original  among  the  ancient  charters  of  Canterbury. 

5.  The  professions  of  faith  and  obedience  made  by  bishops 
to  their   metropolitan   often   contained  a  promise  to   regulate 
conduct   and    administration   in   obedience  to   the   "venerable 
decrees  of  the  Pontiffs  of  the  Apostolic  See."     Dr.  Stubbs  gives 
five  instances  belonging  to  the  dates  A.D.  804,  814,  832,  839.45 

Here  the  present  chapter  must  conclude.  More  evidence 
might  easily  have  been  gleaned.  No  contribution  has  been 
levied  for  instance  on  the  very  striking  correspondence  between 
Archbishop  Cuthbert  and  St.  Boniface,  and  on  certain  monastic 
charters.  The  inquiry  has  also  been  confined  to  the  first  two 
centuries  which  followed  the  mission  of  St.  Augustine.  Still, 
enough  has  been  said  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  whether 
Anglicans  are  justified  in  finding  a  prototype  of  their  present 
attitude  towards  the  Apostolic  See  in  that  of  the  Early  English 
Church. 

44  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  ibid.  pp.  545,  ff. 
48  Ibid.  pp.  550,  578,  614,  622,  623. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   PAPACY  IN   THE   DAYS   OF   ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

I. 

THE  Early  English  Church  was  in  communion  with  the  Papacy, 
was  obedient  to  its  authority,  and  believed  it  to  be  an  insti- 
tution of  Divine  appointment.  In  view  of  the  evidence  which 
has  been  submitted,  this  at  least  ought  not  to  be  denied.  But 
Lord  Selborne  bids  us  remember  that  our  task  is  not  yet 
finished.  Was  this  Papacy  of  St.  Augustine's  time  the  same 
in  character  as  that  from  which  the  Tudors  broke  away  ?  Was 
it  not  rather  a  Papacy  so  modest  in  its  claims  that  if  still 
existent  it  would  find  recognition  from  the  present  generation 
of  Anglicans  no  less  ready  than  that  which  it  received  from 
their  forefathers  ? 

The  Church  of  Rome  itself,  and  its  relations  to  the  Church  of 
England  and  to  other  European  National  Churches,  underwent  im- 
portant changes  during  the  many  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
mission  of  Augustin  and  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  The 
whole  medieval  system  grew  up  during  the  interval.  .  .  .  Almost,  if 
not  absolutely,  everything  which  the  Church  of  England  has  since 
rejected  as  usurpation  or  corruption  was  then  unknown.  I  will  mention 
here  particularly  two  things,  and  those  because  they  are  material  to  a 
right  conception  of  the  questions  which  arose  between  the  Church  of 
England  and  the  Church  of  Rome  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  The  "  decretals"  falsely  ascribed  to  Isidore,  Archbishop 
of  Seville,  upon  which  the  entire  edifice  of  medieval  and  modern 
Papal  Supremacy  was  built  up,  were  not  fabricated  till  the  ninth 
century  (about  A.D.  850),  nor  were  they  codified  by  Gratian  as  the 
basis  of  the  Roman  Canon  Law  till  A.D.  1151.  Those  decretals  were 
the  true  source  of  all  subsequent  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  on  the 
civil  power,  and  on  the  independent  rights  of  National  Churches. 
The  other  thing  is  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope ;  which  gradually 
gave  to  the  Court  of  Rome  the  dual  character,  of  an  Italian  State 
influencing  and  influenced  by  the  secular  politics  of  other  European 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  Western 
Christendom.  This  originated  with  the  donation  of  the  Exarchate  of 
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Ravenna  to  Pope  Stephen  the  Third  by  Pepin,  the  father  of  Charle- 
magne, in  A.D.  755,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  .  .  .  (pp.  7,  8). 

Our  present  business  is  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  this 
charge,  so  far  as  it  affects  the  one  point  of  doctrine  with  which 
we  have  all  along  been  engaged,  the  relation  of  the  Pope  to  the 
Church.  A  great  and  radical  alteration  was  introduced,  we 
are  told,  into  the  constitution  of  the  Church  under  the  combined 
influence  of  the  False  Decretals  and  the  Temporal  Power.  Lord 
Selborne  does  not  define  the  nature  of  the  alteration  in  precise 
terms,  but  the  charge  is  not  novel,  and  runs  thus.  The  effect 
of  the  two  agencies  mentioned  is  said  to  have  been  to  transform 
a  Primacy  into  the  Papacy.  Previously,  the  Church  Universal 
was  an  aggregate  of  dioceses,  provinces,  national  churches, 
patriarchates,  each  of  which  enjoyed  the  largest  independent 
rights  for  the  management  of  its  own  affairs.  These  largely 
independent  Churches  had  each  its  own  separate  episcopal 
government  or  hierarchy,  and  all  were  bound  to  submit  to  the 
decrees  of  the  united  episcopate  enacted  in  (Ecumenical 
Councils.  Beyond  this  they  were  not  organized  into  a  single 
governmental  unity.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  had  indeed  a  certain 
recognised  pre-eminence,  either  in  virtue  of  his  supposed 
descent  from  St.  Peter,  or  else  from  the  secular  importance  of 
his  See.  But  it  was  a  pre-eminence  of  rank  only,  not  of 
authority.  It  entitled  its  possessor  to  receive  the  bow  from 
his  brother  bishops.  It  made  him  a  dignified  personage,  whom, 
if  they  liked  (but  only  if  they  liked),  they  could  employ  as  a 
president  in  their  (Ecumenical  Councils,  as  a  counsellor  in  their 
doubts,  as  an  intermediary  between  distant  Churches.  It 
imposed  upon  him  a  special,  though  somewhat  indeterminate, 
duty  of  watching  over  the  observance  of  the  Sacred  Canons, 
with  the  corresponding  right  to  warn,  to  expostulate,  and,  if 
unheeded,  to  sound  the  first  alarm.  Still  he  had  no  power  to 
command.  His  position  was  one  of  influence,  not  authority.1 
Such  was  the  earlier  condition,  but  between  the  ninth  and  the 
twelfth  centuries,  as  a  result  of  the  False  Decretals  and  the 
Temporal  Power  which  the  Popes  then  acquired,  this  Primacy 
was  transformed  into  a  Papacy.  The  Church  assumed 

1  Except  of  course  as  regards  the  subjects  of  his  own  ecclesiastical  province  or 
patriarchate.  It  is  most  uncertain  what  were  the  precise  limits  of  this  patriarchate. 
To  Anglicans  this  question  should  be  of  some  importance.  To  Catholics  it  is  of 
very  little.  In  the  West  the  Papal  authority  has  thrown  the  patriarchal  into  the 
shade.  It  is  difficult  to  find  instances  in  which  the  Popes  appeal  to  any  patriarchal 
rights  in  justification  of  their  action. 
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The  form  of  an  absolute  monarchy  subjected  to  the  arbitrary  power 
of  a  single  individual,  and  the  foundation  of  the  edifice  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility was  already  laid  :  first,  by  the  principle  that  the  decrees  of  every 
Council  require  Papal  confirmation ;  secondly,  by  the  assertion  that 
the  fulness  of  power,  even  in  matters  of  faith,  resides  in  the  Pope  alone, 
who  is  Bishop  of  the  Universal  Church,  while  the  other  bishops  are  his 
servants.2 

The  idea  in  the  last  clause  of  this  passage  is  elsewhere 
explained  with  greater  fulness,  when,  speaking  of  the  principle 
that  the  Pope  alone  has  plenary  jurisdiction  in  the  Church, 
while  all  bishops  are  merely  his  assistants  for  such  portion  of 
his  duty  as  he  pleases  to  intrust  to  them,  Janus  adds  : 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  completion  of  the  Papal  system.  It 
reduces  all  bishops  to  mere  helpers,  to  whom  the  Pope  assigns  such 
share  of  his  rights  as  he  finds  good,  whence  he  can  also  assume  to 
himself,  at  his  arbitrary  will,  such  of  their  ancient  rights  as  he  pleases.3 

Whence  it  followed  that : 

In  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word  there  were  no  more  any  bishops 
but  only  delegates  and  vicars  of  the  Pope.4 

In  this  indictment  there  is  both  overstatement  and  under- 
statement :  overstatement  in  the  account  of  the  modern,  under- 
statement in  the  account  of  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church. 
A  few  words  are  all  that  is  required  to  correct  the  over- 
statement, but  they  are  most  necessary.  Janus  has  given  us  in 
the  first  of  the  passages  quoted  a  point  of  principle,  that  the 
new  relation  of  the  Pope  to  the  bishops  is  that  of  a  despotic 
sovereign  to  his  servants ;  and  a  point  of  procedure,  that 
Councils  came  to  require  Papal  confirmation  as  a  condition  of 
their  validity.  Two  such  points  are  not  co-ordinate,  and  they 
should  not  have  been  classed  together  in  the  same  statement. 
If  the  Pope  enjoys  the  plenitude  of  power,  it  is  within  his  com- 
petence to  require  explicit  confirmation  of  Councils  or  not,  as  he 
thinks  desirable.  We  need  attend  therefore  only  to  the  point  of 
principle.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  modern  system,  whatever  may 
have  to  be  said  about  the  ancient,  ascribes  to  the  Pope  the 
plenitude  of  power.  But  the  bishops  do  not  on  that  account 
become  his  mere  delegates  and  servants.  Plenitude  of  power  is 
a  relative  term.  Nothing  more  is  meant  by  its  use,  save  that 
in  contradistinction  to  the  bishops,  who  possess  it  in  restricted 
measure,  the  Popes  possess  in  its  fulness  whatever  power  Jesus 
Christ  has  committed  to  the  governing  body  of  His  visible 

*  /anus,  p.  95  (English  translation).  3  Ibid.  p.  170.  4  Ibid. 
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Church.  Thus  it  by  no  means  follows,  that  they  can  make 
arrangements  according  to  their  mere  will  and  pleasure.  Certain 
lines  have  been  laid  down  as  belonging  to  the  Divine  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  and  these  they  must  not  touch.  Among 
such  organic  features  is  the  rule  of  the  episcopate.  Our  Lord 
has  ordained  that,  in  subordination  to  the  Pontiff,  His  Church 
shall  be  ruled  by  Bishops,  and  that  the  Christian  people  shall 
be  apportioned  among  them.  It  is  the  office  of  the  Pope,  either 
immediately  or  mediately,  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  episcopal 
jurisdiction  in  regard  to  place,  persons,  and  even  causes.  He 
may  also  decide  that  in  certain  regions  the  growth  of  the  faith 
among  the  people  is  not  ripe  enough  to  make  ordinary  ecclesi- 
astical arrangements  desirable.  Still  he  must  always  treat 
episcopal  government  as  the  normal  condition,  and  be  seeking 
to  work  up  to  its  establishment  even  where  it  cannot  be  estab- 
lished at  the  particular  time.  If  too  he  limits  the  power  of 
the  bishops  within  the  boundaries  of  their  local  jurisdiction,  this 
must  be  done  with  a  sincere  view  to  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
and  must  be  done  with  moderation.  He  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  bishops  are  not  reduced  to  mere  shadows,  but  remain  really 
and  substantially  the  spiritual  rulers  of  their  flocks. 

It  will  be  urged  no  doubt,  against  this  explanation,  that 
these  safeguards  are  nugatory  as  long  as  the  Papal  judgment  is 
uncontrolled  by  higher  earthly  authority.  But  they  are  not 
nugatory.  It  is  no  more  possible  in  the  Church  than  in  the  State 
for  the  supreme  power  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  its  rightful 
authority  without  at  once  encountering  most  effectual  checks, 
legitimate  as  well  as  illegitimate.  Indeed,  usurpation  is  far  less 
possible  in  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  than  in  that  of 
the  State.  Moral  force,  the  only  force  intrinsic  to  the  Pontificate, 
ceases  to  be  available  in  proportion  as  it  is  required  to  sanction 
what  is  wrong.  Moreover,  beyond  human  there  is  Divine  control, 
the  special  providence  vouchsafed  to  the  Church  in  general,  and, 
in  the  interest  of  the  Church,  most  particularly  to  its  Supreme 
Head.  Even  with  all  these  preventive  agencies,  there  may  still 
be,  and  no  doubt  have  been,  abuses  and  usurpations  in  detail 
at  different  times ;  but  there  has  been  no  radical  disfigurement 
of  the  features  impressed  upon  the  ecclesiastical  organism  by  its 
Divine  Founder.  As  for  the  particular  disfigurement  which 
it  is  alleged  to  have  suffered,  the  degradation  of  the  local 
episcopate,  the  charge  is  one  which  Anglicans  of  all  people 
should  refrain  from  making.  If  there  are  any  in  this  country 
who  are  not  bishops  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word  because 
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their  power  is  so  unsubstantial,  it  is  not  those  who  hold  office 
under  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  The  Popes  have  always  maintained 
that  the  authority  of  the  bishops  finds  in  that  of  the  Popes  its 
indispensable  bulwark.  Does  not  history,  even  modern  history, 
justify  the  contention  ?  The  Catholic  bishops  are  real  rulers, 
men  who  legislate  and  govern,  men  whom  their  subjects  are 
constrained  to  obey.  Of  what  others  can  the  same  be  said  ? 
Either  they  are  the  servants  of  the  secular  power  as  in  England 
and  Russia ;  or  else  the  servants  of  those  over  whom  they  are 
supposed  to  be  set,  as  in  the  American  Episcopalian  com- 
munities. 

II. 

Now  that  the  indictment  has  been  reduced  to  its  proper 
dimensions,  we  see  that  it  has  broken  down  already  before  the 
evidence  offered  in  the  last  chapter.  None  was  there  offered 
which  did  not  go  to  show  that  the  Popes  claimed,  and  were 
allowed  to  have,  the  right  not  merely  to  exercise  moral 
influence  but  to  command,  and  that  the  right  was  understood 
to  rest  not  on  the  special  circumstances  under  which  the  nation 
was  converted  but  on  the  Divine  appointment  by  which  the 
Popes  were  set  over  the  Church  Universal.  On  this  evidence 
we  might  absolutely  be  content  to  rest,  but  the  point  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  it  is  desirable  to  pursue  it  further,  and 
meet  the  indictment  on  the  ground  taken  up  in  the  passage 
from  Lord  Selborne  which  heads  the  present  chapter. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  one  Dionysius, 
surnamed  Exiguus,  made  a  collection  of  the  Canons  of  Eccle- 
siastical Councils.  Its  substance  was  drawn  from  Greek  sources, 
which  the  compiler  translated  into  Latin.  To  these  he  added 
the  Canons  of  Sardica  and  of  the  African  Church ;  also,  a  little 
later,  a  second  part,  comprising  the  genuine  decretals  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs  from  Siricius  (A.D.  386)  to  Anastasius  the 
Second  (A.D.  498).  The  decretals  of  subsequent  Popes  were 
added  by  later  hands.  This  collection,  although  it  was  highly 
prized,  had  no  authority  as  such  ;  it  did  not  become  strictly 
authoritative  even  under  the  form  known  as  the  Hadriana,  in 
which  it  was  sent  by  Hadrian  the  First  to  Charlemagne  (A.D.  773). 
Besides  the  Dionysian  in  its  two  forms,  there  were  several  similar 
collections  by  private  compilers.  The  Hispanica  is  the  only  one 
of  them  which  needs  to  be  mentioned.  As  its  name  implies  it 
was  of  Spanish  origin,  and  although  not  really  composed  by  St. 
Isidore  of  Seville,  it  was  for  some  unknown  reason  associated  with 
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his  name.  These  collections,  the  substance  of  which  is  genuine, 
held  the  ground  exclusively  till  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
At  that  time  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  Eastern  France, 
in  the  province  of  Rheims  (as  is  now  pretty  generally  recognized), 
a  far  fuller  collection  than  any  which  had  preceded.  It  bore 
the  name  of  Isidore  Mercator  (or  Peccator,  in  some  manuscripts). 
As  it  was  understood  to  have  been  brought  into  Eastern  France 
from  Spain  by  Riculph,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  and  as  the 
Collectio  Hispanica  forms  a  portion  of  its  contents,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  name  of  Isidore  Mercator  was  prefixed  in 
order  that  the  authority  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  might  appear  to 
attach  to  the  whole.  On  account  of  this  superscription  the 
unknown  writer  is  generally  called  the  Pseudo-Isidore.  The 
only  portion  of  his  collection  with  which  we  are  concerned  is  the 
section  which  contains  a  series  of  Decretal  Letters  attributed  to 
the  earlier  Bishops  of  Rome,  from  St.  Peter  down  to  St.  Sylvester 
who  reigned  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century. 

It  is  on  these  letters  that  our  controversy  turns.  They 
continually  affirm  the  Popes  to  be  the  Supreme  Rulers  of  the 
Church,  and  trace  back  the  Divine  origin  of  their  authority  to 
the  primacy  conferred  by  our  Lord  upon  St.  Peter.  In  virtue 
of  this  authority,  these  early  Popes  are  made  to  issue  various 
prescriptions  of  the  most  definite  kind,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  bishops  against  oppression,  and  to  make 
their  removal  by  the  local  authorities,  whether  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  as  difficult  as  possible.  The  general  tendency  of  the 
supposed  legislation  is  to  reserve  to  the  Holy  See  the  final 
determination  of  all  causes  relating  to  bishops.  Febronius5 
catalogues  the  following  nine  principles  as  attributable  to  these 
Decretals,  in  which  they  are  frequently  enunciated  :  (i)  That 
the  Pope  is  Bishop  of  the  Universal  Church ;  (2)  that  all 
"  greater  causes "  must  be  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See  for 
decision ;  (3)  that  among  greater  causes  those  relating  to 
Bishops  are  to  be  reckoned ;  (4)  that  no  Councils,  not  even 
Provincial,  can  be  held  without  the  authority  of  the  Pontiff; 
(5)  that  the  Decrees  of  all  Councils  need  his  confirmation  in 
order  to  acquire  binding  force ;  (6)  that  it  belongs  to  him  and  to 
him  alone  to  translate  bishops  from  see  to  see;  (7)  that  all 

5  DC  Statu  Ecclesia,  by  Justinus  Febronius,  i.e.  'the  Baron  de  Hontheim, 
Suffragan  to  the  Archbishop  of  Treves.  This  work  created  a  great  stir  in  France  at 
the  time  of  its  publication,  which  was  in  A.D.  1763.  It  was  written  in  the  interest  of 
extreme  Gallicanism,  and  is  the  repertory  whence  Janus  and  his  Anglican  sympathisers 
draw  most  of  their  material.  But  it  is  not  to  their  credit  that  they  so  completely 
ignore  the  Anti-Febronius  of  Zaccaria,  a  most  masterly  work. 
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without  distinction  who  feel  themselves  oppressed  by  subordinate 
authority  are  free  to  appeal  to  his  judgment ;  (8)  that  until  the 
pallium  has  been  received  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Metropolitan  to 
exercise  episcopal  functions ;  (9)  that  it  is  not  lawful  for 
members  to  dissent  from  the  customs  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
After  giving  this  list  Febronius  concludes  : 

If  these  principles  are  taken  into  account,  put  together,  and  accepted 
as  true,  who  can  fail  to  conclude  that  the  Roman  Pontiff  is  a  monarch, 
and  the  bishops  his  mere  ministers  ?  And  this  is  what  Gratian  has  con- 
cluded, saying  that  the  bishops  are  called  only  to  a  portion  of  the  care 
(of  the  Churches),  the  Pope  to  the  plenitude  of  power.  .  .  .6 

The  collection  of  Pseudo-Isidore  was  at  once  accepted  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  its  origin,  and  it  was  to  these  parts  that  its 
circulation  was  for  a  long  time  mostly  confined.  The  Popes, 
whether  from  non-acquaintance  with  it,  or  else  because  they 
entertained  suspicions  about  its  authenticity,  made  the  slightest 
possible  use  of  its  contents  till  A.D.  1049,  when  Leo  the  Ninth 
ascended  the  throne.  Leo  was  of  French  origin,  to  which 
probably  we  should  attribute  the  fact  that  he  frequently  appeals 
to  these  Decretals.  In  the  twelfth  century  they  were  incorpo- 
rated into  Gratian's  Decretum,  the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic 
codification  of  the  Canon  Law.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  give 
them  at  once  a  universal  currency. 

It  is  not  surprising,  and  certainly  not  matter  for  blame, 
that  they  should  have  been  accepted  with  such  ease  at  a  time 
when  the  state  of  criticism  was  low  and  its  apparatus  defective. 
But  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Magdeburg  Centuriators 
pronounced  them  to  be  spurious,  and  now-a-davs  no  oqf  wnnlH 
be  found  absurd  enough  to  think  otherwise.  The  letters  abound 
in  anachronisms,  and  are  besides  mere  mosaics,  made  out  of 
passages  from  the  known  writings  of  later  Popes  and  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  as  well  as  out  of  the  Canons  of  Councils.  We  can 
even  assign  within  the  narrowest  limits  the  time  and  place  of 
their  composition.  It  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  com- 
posed within  the  years  A.D.  845  and  A.D.  857,  and  that  they  were 
published  in  the  province  of  Rheims.7 

It  is  acknowledged  that  these  Decretals  are  spurious.  They 
cannot  therefore  of  themselves  impart  authority  to  the  legislation 
which  they  propound.  If  the  existing  constitution  of  the  Catholic 

fi  Op.  cit.  c.  iii.  §  9,  n.  10. 

7  An  article  in  The  Month  for  March,  A.D.  1881,  may  be  referred  to  for  a  fuller 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these  Decretals  first  appeared. 
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Church  has  no  other  and  better  foundation  on  which  to  rest,  it 
is  condemned.  Here  is  the  issue  clearly  defined  at  last.  Of 
course  the  way  to  deal  with  it  is  by  examining  the  ecclesiastical 
conditions  of  the  previous  ages.  It  is,  however,  obviously 
impossible  to  do  this  in  a  comprehensive  manner  within  the 
limits  of  a  chapter,  and  fortunately  such  a  comprehensive 
examination  is  not  essential.  It  is  enough  to  fix  our  attention 
upon  a  single  period,  provided  it  be  distinctly  earlier  than  that 
of  the  Decretals.  If  it  yields  to  the  inquiry  evidence  that  "  the 
monarchical  system  "  was  already  in  possession,  the  charge  we 
are  opposing  at  once  drops,  and  we  are  relieved  from  all 
necessity  of  dealing  directly  with  the  Decretals.  This  is  the 
course  I  propose  to  take.  It  must  however  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  bound  to  discover  in  the  earlier  age  all  the  nine 
points  of  discipline  which  have  been  transcribed  from  Febronius. 
The  authority  must  be  distinguished  from  its  exercise.  We  are 
bound,  if  we  would  save  our  case,  to  show  that  the  recognition 
of  the  authority  was  more  ancient,  but,  this  done,  it  would  not 
matter  if  we  were  compelled  to  admit  that  the  legislation 
ascribed  to  it  was  of  later  date.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  on  the 
whole  necessary  to  concede  even  this. 

St.  Gregory  the  Great  lived  two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
the  fabrication  of  the  False  Decretals,  and  one  and  a  half  before 
the  "  Donation  of  Pepin,"  the  event  to  which  Lord  Selbome 
attributes  the  origin  of  the  Temporal  Power.  He  was  also  the 
Pontiff  from  whom  our  nation  received,  along  with  the  faith,  its 
first  notions  of  the  relation  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Church.  He 
is  again  a  Pontiff  whose  studious  care  not  to  enlarge  his  own 
office  by  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  others  has  caused  him  to 
be  misinterpreted  and  claimed  as  an  ally  by  Anglicans  and 
those  who  think  with  them.  According  to  Janus,  "What  was 
afterwards  called  the  Papal  system,  when  first  proclaimed  in 
words  only,  was  repudiated  with  horror  by  that  best  and  greatest 
of  Popes,  Gregory  the  Great."8  If  then  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  under  this  Pope  "  the  monarchical  system  "  was  already  in 
assured  possession  and  receiving  unquestioned  acknowledgment, 
we  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  that  the  adverse  theory  has  broken 
down.  Yet  this  is  the  only  version  of  the  facts  which  can  be 
gathered  by  a  conscientious  reader  from  a  study  of  the  volu- 
minous correspondence  of  St.  Gregory. 

It  is  noticeable  that  whilst  Janus  signalizes  St.  Gregory  as 

8  P.  83  (English  Translation). 
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the  Pope  by  whom  the  Papal  system  on  its  first  proclamation 
was  repudiated  with  horror,  Neander,  a  far  more  responsible 
writer,  tells  us  that  this  same  Pope  "was  governed  by  the  con- 
viction that  on  him,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  devolved  the 
care  of  the  whole  Church  and  its  sovereign  guidance ;  which, 
therefore,  he  believed  himself  authorized  to  extend  over  the 
Greek  Church."9  Even  this  is  a  grudging  concession,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  slight  survey  of  his  administration  which  I 
propose  to  give.  We  need  not  stay  to  examine  into  the  relations 
between  St.  Gregory  and  the  provinces  of  Central  and  Southern 
Italy.  It  is  these  which  probably  constituted  the  suburbicaruz 
diceceses  over  which  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  authorized  to  rule.  But  although  his  interference  in  the 
ecclesiastical  government  may  possibly  have  been  more  frequent 
and  intimate  within  this  sphere,  still  his  assertion  of  authority 
will  be  found  to  have  been  as  firm  and  unhesitating  elsewhere. 

To  the  Metropolitan  of  Ravenna  he  sends  a  sharp  rebuke.10 
This  prelate  had  misconducted  himself  in  several  respects,  but 
in  particular  by  presuming  to  wear  his  pallium  at  times  to  which 
the  permission  given  did  not  extend.  To  a  modern  English 
reader  such  a  matter  may  easily  seem  too  trivial  to  need  a 
serious  remonstrance,  and  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  so,  had 
not  the  pallium  been  the  received  symbol  of  the  Papal  power  to 
rule  over  bishops,  and  of  the  concession  of  a  share  in  it  to  others. 
Only  the  Pontiff  could  wear  it  at  all  times,  because  he  alone 
possessed  the  power  in  its  plenitude.  The  occasions  when  it 
might  be  worn  by  others  were  strictly  defined,  and  to  overstep 
the  assigned  limits  was  to  make  a  constructive  claim  to  more 
ample  powers  than  had  been  accorded.  When  this  is  borne  in 
mind,  it  appears  at  once  how  much  such  a  case  as  that  of  the 
Metropolitan  of  Ravenna  is  to  our  purpose.  Some  pretensions 
to  an  established  precedent  seem  to  have  been  urged  in  depre- 
cation of  the  rebuke.  Accordingly  the  Pope,  ever  scrupulously 
just,  commissions  his  own  notary  Castorius  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances,  "in  order  that  we  may  not  deny  to  the  same 
Church  any  ancient  usage,  or  concede  what  has  been  attempted 
with  unheard-of  audacity."  n 

The  custom  in  Numidia  was  that  the  primacy  should  not 
be  attached  to  any  special  see,  but  belong  to  the  senior  bishop 
of  the  province.  The  arrangement  was  bad,  as  tending  often 
to  place  the  burden  of  responsibility  on  shoulders  unable  to 

9  General  Church  History ,  vol.  v.  p.  150  (English  Translation). 
10  Epist.  1.  iii.  ep.  56  (54).  "  Ibid.  1.  vi.  ep.  61  (33). 
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bear  it.  Gregory  was  anxious  to  effect  a  change,  but  the  bishops 
implored  him  to  desist.  Their  letter  is  not  extant,  but  here  is 
his  answer. 

Through  our  notary  Hilary,  you  begged  of  our  predecessor  of 
blessed  memory  that  all  your  ancient  customs  might  be  still  preserved, 
seeing  that  they  have  been  preserved  without  interruption  ever  since 
they  were  first  established  by  the  ordinances  of  Blessed  Peter  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles.  And  we,  in  conformity  with  your  report,  grant  that 
the  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  not  found  to  require  anything  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  shall  be  kept  unimpaired,  both  as  regards  the  appoint- 
ment of  primates  and  the  other  points  as  well.  However,  if  the  order 
of  succession  should  designate  to  the  primacy  those  who  were  made 
bishops  whilst  yet  Donatists,  we  forbid  absolutely  their  elevation  to  that 
office.12  .  .  . 

That  Gregory  understood  his  rule  to  extend  to  Spain  can 
be  gathered  from  his  letter  to  Leander,  Bishop  of  Seville,  to 
whom  he  also  sends  the  pallium,  using  the  sort  of  language  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed. 

As  a  gift  (ex  benedictione)  from  Blessed  Peter  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  we  have  sent  you  the  pallium,  to  be  worn  only  at  the  solemnity 
of  the  Mass.  In  sending  it,  I  ought  to  admonish  you  how  to  live  \  but 
I  suppress  my  words,  because  you  anticipate  them  by  your  practice.13 

The  records  of  a  still  more  striking  exercise  of  authority 
over  the  Church  of  Spain  are  to  be  found  among  the  Pontiffs 
letters.  Gregory  writes  to  John  his  "defensor,"  who  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Spain,  and  bids  him  inquire  into  the  case  of  two 
Spanish  bishops,  Januarius  of  Malaga,  and  Stephen,  Bishop  -of 
an  unnamed  see.  These  had  appealed  against  a  sentence  of 
deposition.  If  the  sentence  proved  to  have  been  unjust,  the 
bishops  intruded  into  their  sees  were  to  be  deprived  and 
excluded  from  all  ecclesiastical  ministry,  and  to  be  further 
imprisoned  or  sent  to  Rome.  The  bishops  also  who  ordained 
the  intruder  were  to  be  deprived  of  Holy  Communion  for  six 
months,  and  made  to  do  penance  in  a  monastery.  Januarius 
and  Stephen,  on  the  other  hand,  were  to  be  completely  rein- 
stated.14 

12  Ibid.  1.  i.  ep.  77  (75).  13  Ibid.  1.  ix.  ep.  121  (126). , 

14  Ibid.  1.  xiii.  ep.  45  (52).  It  is  right  to  say  that  some  doubts  have  been  thrown 
on  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  (cf.  Diet.  Christ.  Biogr.  s.  v.  "Januarius  of 
Malaga  ").  Nevertheless  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  strong.  It  is  in  all  the  best 
MSS.,  even  in  the  Corbey  MS.  which  was  brought  there  by  Paul  the  Deacon 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  (cf.  Prcef.  ad  Epist.  Greg,  in  Migne's  Patres 
Latini,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  440).  If  in  spite  of  such  good  authority  the  reader  should  still 
be  incredulous,  let  him  at  all  events  observe  that  the  contents  of  the  letter  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  Pope's  conduct  elsewhere. 
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Passing  from  Spain  to  France,  the  difficulty  is  to  select 
when  so  much  is  to  the  point.  Vergilius  of  Aries  is  made  by 
Gregory  his  "vicegerent  in  the  churches  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  our  illustrious  son  Childebert,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,"  but  with  the  stipulation  that  "  the  dignity  of 
the  metropolitans  shall  be  preserved  to  them."  The  pallium 
accompanies  the  appointment  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  it  is 
further  stated  that  "  if  any  one  of  the  bishops  should  wish  to 
travel  a  long  distance,  he  is  not  to  go  to  other  districts  without 
your  authority."  Also  "  if  any  question  about  the  faith,  or  any- 
thing else,  arises  among  the  bishops  which  it  is  difficult  to  decide, 
let  twelve  bishops  be  collected  to  examine  and  discuss  it.  But  if  it 
cannot  be  decided  after  the  discussion,  it  is  to  be  referred  to  our 
judgment."15  There  is  a  corresponding  letter  addressed  "to  all 
the  bishops  of  the  Gauls16  who  are  under  the  rule  of  Childebert." 
It  exhorts  them  to  render  obedience  to  Vergilius  on  all  the 
points  named.  No  one  can  read  its  language  and  dream  for 
a  moment  that  the  Pontiff  is  speaking  in  any  quality  save  that 
of  an  acknowledged  superior.  Later  we  find  him  addressing 
this  same  Vergilius  of  Aries,  together  with  Syagrius  of  Autun, 
^Etherius  of  Lyons,  and  Desiderius  of  Vienne.17  Their  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  prevalence  of  simony  and  other  grave 
abuses,  among  them  the  neglect  to  hold  synods.  It  finishes 
by  ordering  that  a  synod  shall  at  once  be  held  to  inaugurate 
a  reformation,  and  curiously  enough,  it  is  not  the  Bishop  of 
Aries,  but  the  Bishop  of  Autun  whom  he  appoints  to  preside 
over  it,  although  the  latter  was  inferior  in  ecclesiastical  rank 
even  to  the  Bishop  of  Lyons.18 

That  our  own  islands  in  their  entirety  were  considered  by 
St.  Gregory  to  lie  within  the  sphere  of  his  government,  was 
sufficiently  proved  in  the  last  chapter.19  All  that  is  now  required 
is  to  give  to  the  fact  its  due  acknowledgment,  as  contributory 
to  the  induction  by  which  I  am  attempting  to  show  that 
St.  Gregory's  claim  was  to  the  spiritual  government  of  the 
entire  world. 

15  Ibid.  1.  v.  ep.  53  (50). 

16  Ibid.  ep.  54  (52).     Chilclebert's  rule  embraced  nearly  all  the  bishops  of  modern 
France.      From  the  letter  of  Gregory  to   St.  Augustine  ( Vid.  sup.  p.  74)  we  learn 
that  Vergilius  had  jurisdiction  over  absolutely  all.     The  Bishops  of  Northern  Gaul 
were  not  to  be  placed  under  St.  Augustine,  as  this  would  be  depriving  the  Bishop  of 
Aries  of  rights  bestowed  on  him  by  former  Popes. 

17  Ibid.  1.  ix.  ep.  106  (ill). 

18  Ibid.  ep.  108(113). 

19  "All  the  bishops  of  the  Britains,"  is  Gregory's  phrase.     Vidt  sup.  lod.  cit* 
H 
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We  come  next  to  the  province  of  Illyria.  Here  also  the  case 
chosen  is  one  out  of  several.  John,  Bishop  of  Prima  Justiniana, 
is  made  Papal  Vicar  for  those  parts,  and  all  the  Bishops  of 
Illyria  are  to  obey  him.20  But  later  on  we  find  he  has  been 
guilty  of  the  double  fault  of  deposing  Hadrian,  Bishop  of 
Thebes,  in  an  uncanonical  manner,  and  of  persisting  in  the 
deposition  even  after  appeal  had  been  made  to  the  Roman 
Pontiff.  St.  Gregory  writes  to  him  thus  : 

If,  then,  what  has  been  reported  to  us  is  proved  to  be  true,  as  we 
consider  that  you  make  your  position  as  our  vicegerent  to  be  an  occa- 
sion for  presuming  to  act  unjustly,  with  the  help  of  Christ  we  shall, 
after  deliberation,  make  other  arrangements  about  this  vicegerency. 
For  the  present,  by  the  authority  of  Blessed  Peter,  Prince  of  the 
Apostles,  we  cancel  and  annul  the  decrees  which  you  have  passed ; 
and  we  order  you  to  be  deprived  of  the  Holy  Communion  for  the 
space  of  thirty  days,  that  you  may  beg  pardon  of  our  Almighty  God 
for  your  great  offence  with  all  penitence  and  tears.  But  if  you  shall  be 
found  to  have  been  remiss  in  carrying  out  this  our  sentence,  since  your 
conduct  will  no  longer  be  unjust  only  but  also  contumacious,  know  that 
it  will  receive  a  still  severer  punishment.21  .  .  . 

The  Bishop  of  Larissa,  who  was  associated  with  the  Bishop 
of  Prima  Justiniana  in  this  act  of  oppression,  was  punished  in  a 
similar  way.22 

Our  investigation  has  now  embraced  every  province  of  the 
Western  world,  and  it  is  time  to  consider  the  still  more  crucial 
case  of  our  Pontiff's  attitude  towards  the  Eastern  patriarchates. 
We  should  not  expect  to  find  him  interposing  in  the  affairs 
of  government  so  constantly  and  so  intimately  in  the  East  as 
in  the  West.  The  patriarchs  would  not  have  been  patriarchs, 
had  not  their  powers  been  more  extended  than  those  of  mere 
metropolitans  and  primates.  What  we  ought  to  find  if  the 
"  monarchical  system "  was  then  in  existence,  and  what  we 
ought  not  to  find  if  it  was  an  outcome  of  the  False  Decretals, 
is  that  St.  Gregory  held  the  patriarchs  to  be  his  subjects, 
and  revised  their  acts  in  extreme  cases ;  also  that  his  claims 
met  with  recognition,  though  not  necessarily  with  invariable 
obedience.  And  this  is  just  what  we  do  find.  From  a  letter 
to  John,  Bishop  of  Syracuse,  we  have  a  formal  statement  of 
the  fact. 

As  to  what  they  say  about  the  Church  of  Constantinople,  who  is 
there  that  doubts  about  its  subjection  to  the  Apostolic  See?  as  the  most 

20  Epist.  Greg.  I.  ii.  ep,  23  (8).        21  Ibid.  1.  iii.  ep.  6.        2a  Ibid.  ep,  7. 
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pious  Sovereign  the  Emperor  and  our  brother  the  Bishop  of  that  city 
assiduously  profess.23 

With  the  theory  corresponds  the  practice.  Two  most  striking 
illustrations  offer  themselves.  First,  there  is  the  case  of  a 
certain  Athanasius.  This  monk-priest  belonged  to  Isauria  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  therefore  to  an  Eastern  patriarchate.  An 
heretical  book  was  found  in  his  possession,  and,  either  on  this 
account  or  on  this  pretext,  he  was  beaten  with  rods  at 
Constantinople  by  a  member  of  the  patriarchal  household. 
So  to  treat  a  priest  was  a  violation  of  the  sacred  canons. 
Accordingly  Athanasius  appealed  to  Rome.  St.  Gregory  writes 
to  him  : 

In  order  that  the  integrity  of  your  faith  might  appear,  you  chose 
to  have  recourse  to  the  Apostolic  See,  over  which  we  preside,  stating 
that  if  you  had  acted  unlawfully  and  violently  in  some  respects,  it  was 
because  you  were  corporally  chastised.24 

The  Pope  goes  on  to  say  that  he  has  examined  the  book, 
and  finds  it  to  be  really:  heretical ;  that  accordingly  he  must 
forbid  Athanasius  to  read  it  again  ;  but  that  as  the  proof  given 
by  the  latter  of  the  purity  of  his  faith  and  the  purity  of  his 
intention  is  sufficient,  he  (Gregory)  pronounces  them  to  be 
orthodox,  "  and  gives  him  free  leave  to  return  to  his  monastery 
(to  be  reinstated)  in  his  proper  place  and  station."  This  was  to 
reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Patriarch.  The  Patriarch,  John  the 
Faster,  was  crafty  and  contumacious.  When  summoned  by 
Gregory  to  state  his  case  against  Athanasius,  he  tried  to  fence, 
and  professed  ignorance  of  the  whole  affair.  Gregory  wrote 
accordingly  to  Narses,  the  patrician,  one  of  his  friends  at  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that 
he  will  investigate  the  case  thoroughly. 

And  if  I  find  that  the  canons  are  not  observed  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Apostolic  See  (sedi  apostolica  canones  non  scrvari)  Almighty  God 
will  show  me  how  to  treat  those  who  contemn  Him.25 

The  Patriarch,  however,  thought  better  of  his  conduct,  and  sent 
in  his  statement.  The  result  has  been  narrated.  As  he  sub- 
mitted, the  Patriarch  was  not  personally  punished,  but  his 
sentence  on  Athanasius  was  reversed. 

The  other  case  which  I  submit  is  the  famous  one  of  the 
assumption  by  this  same  John  the  Faster,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, of  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop.  It  is  strange  that 

23  Ibid.  1.  ix.  ep.  12  (64).  M  //,^.  ].  vi.  ep.  66  (74). 

25  Ibid.  1.  iv.  ep.  32)  64). 
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Anglicans  should  be  so  fond  of  it,  for  its  history  is  a  striking 
proof  that  the  faith  of  St.  Gregory  and  of  his  age  was  not  theirs. 
Gregory  disliked  the  title,  as  he  disliked  all  high-sounding  titles. 
They  savoured  of  the  pride  against  which  those  in  authority 
should  be  continually  on  the  watch.  They  were  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  on  which  to  his  mind  the  distinction  between 
ruler  and  subject  was  based.  In  his  Liber  Regulce  Pastoralis  he 
gives  an  exposition  of  this  point  which  throws  great  light  on  the 
controversy. 

It  is  clear  that  nature  has  begotten  all  men  equal,  but  as  they 
differ  in  the  degree  of  their  merit,  guilt  has  caused  some  to  be  inferior 
to  others.  For  this  inequality,  which  is  the  outcome  of  sin,  provision 
has  been  made  by  the  Divine  judgment,  and  as  every  man  is  not  equally 
able  to  stand,  one  is  ruled  by  another.  Wherefore  all  who  are  in 
authority  should  consider  in  themselves,  not  the  power  which  belongs 
to  office,  but  the  equality  of  (our  common)  condition ;  nor  should  they 
rejoice  in  their  superiority,  but  in  the  services  they  can  render.26 

There  was  a  further  objection  which  Gregory  found  in  the 
pretentious  title.  It  seemed  to  him  to  imply  not  merely 
superiority  of  rule,  but  exclusiveness  of  rule.  If  one  bishop 
was  universal,  none  other  could  be  a  bishop  at  all.  Such  an 
objection  to  the  title  may  seem  to  us  hypercritical.  Certainly 
the  words  can  bear  a  more  innocent  meaning,  and  signify  not 
exclusive  but  only  supreme  rule.  It  was  thus  they  were 
obviously  understood  by  the  Popes  who  in  later  days  adopted 
them  as  a  part  of  their  own  style.  It  was  thus  that  John  the 
Faster  must  have  understood  them  when,  with  the  hyberbole  in 
which  Orientals  delight,  he  applied  them  to  himself.  Still,  that 
Gregory  would  only  admit  of  the  more  objectionable  con- 
struction as  legitimate,  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  gainsayed.  If 
it  could,  how  explain  his  own  conduct  in  the  affair  ?  When  he 
writes  to  John,  he  writes  with  all  his  own  exquisite  humility. 
He  prefers  to  persuade  rather  than  to  command,  to  convince 
rather  than  to  punish.  Still,  his  letter  is  the  rebuke  of  a  superior, 
not  the  protest  of  an  equal.  His  language  is  that  of  one  who 
"knows  not  what  bishop  is  not  subject  to  the  Apostolic  See."27 
Here  are  his  words,  in  his  letter  to  John  the  Faster : 

On  account  of  this  affair  (the  adoption  of  the  title  of  Universal 
Bishop)  grave  letters  were  sent  to  your  Holiness  by  my  predecessor, 

20  P.  ii.  c.  6. 

27  "As  to  his  (the  Bishop  of  Bysacium's)  saying  that  he  is  subject  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  I  know  not  what  bishop  is  not  subject  to  it,  if  any  fault  be  found  in  bishops. 
But  when  no  fault  requires  it  all  are  equal,  according  to  the  estimation  of  humility." 
Epist.  1.  ix.  ep.  59  (65). 
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Pelagius,  of  holy  memory.  A  synod  had  been  convoked  to  consider 
the  case  of  our  late  brother  and  fellow-bishop,  Gregory.  By  these 
letters  he  (Pelagius)  cancelled  the  acts  of  the  synod  because  the  proud 
and  wicked  word  was  used  in  them :  and  he  also  forbade  the  arch- 
deacon, whom  he  had  sent  according  to  custom  to  attend  the  sovereigns, 
to  celebrate  Mass  in  your  company.  After  his  death,  when  I,  though 
unworthy,  was  called  to  the  government  of  the  Church,  first  through 
my  Responsales  (i.e.,  legates)  and  again  lately  through  our  common 
son  and  deacon,  Sabinianus,  I  endeavoured,  not  indeed  by  letter,  but 
by  word  of  mouth,  to  induce  your  fraternity  to  abstain  from  such 
presumptuous  conduct.  Also,  if  you  should  refuse  to  amend,  I  forbade 
him  to  celebrate  the  Mass  with  your  fraternity,  in  order  that  I  might 
first  strike  your  holiness  through  the  sense  of  shame,  but  with  the 
intention  that  if  this  wicked  and  impious  pride  cannot  be  cured  by 
shame,  I  may  proceed  to  severe  measures  according  to  the  canons.28 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  further  correspondence  concerning 
this  question  of  the  title,  but  enough  for  our  purpose  has  been 
given.  Here  also  we  may  conclude  our  description  of  the 
Pontiff's  government.  We  have  found  it  extending  to  every 
quarter  of  the  Christian  world,  to  the  East  and  West  alike.  We 
have  found  it  to  include  almost  every  exercise  of  authority 
which  could  be  looked  for  in  an  ecclesiastical  ruler.  He  marks 
out  dioceses,  and  determines  their  hierarchical  conditions.  He 
prescribes  the  holding  of  synods,  and  at  his  discretion  annuls 
their  acts.  He  receives  appeals  from  other  bishops,  and  revises 
their  judgments.  He  deposes  bishops  whom  he  deems  guilty, 
and  restores  those  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  wrongly 
condemned.  He  is  the  judge  of  faith,  and  requires  that  the 
more  difficult  questions  which  concern  it  should  not  be  defi- 
nitively settled  in  the  provinces,  but  referred  to  the  Apostolic 
See  for  decision.  Such  is  the  Papal  office,  as  understood  by  the 
first  Pope  to  which  the  English  Church  rendered  allegiance.  If 
such  a  system  is  not  monarchical,  we  may  well  ask  what  else  is 
required  in  order  to  entitle  it  to  bear  this  name. 

There  is  indeed  an  evasion  to  which  some  have  had  recourse. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  letters  of  the  Popes  give  the  ideal 
which  the  Popes  were  endeavouring  to  realize,  but  do  not  prove 
the  acceptance  of  the  ideal  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  the  formation  of  the  ideal  in  the  minds  of 
the  Popes  is  very  ancient,  but  it  is  claimed  that  the  acceptance 
by  the  Church  was  most  gradual,  and  was  not  obtained  with 
any  degree  of  completeness  till  a  date  long  subsequent  to 

28  Jbid.  1.  v.  ep.  18  (38), 
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St.  Gregory.  But  to  argue  like  this  is  to  show  a  strange 
incapacity  to  appreciate  historical  evidence.  In  former  centuries 
pens  were  less  ready  than  they  are  now,  and  a  comparatively 
insignificant  portion  of  what  happened  was  recorded  in  any 
permanent  form.  Of  that  too  which  was  recorded,  but  an  insig- 
nificant portion  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  If  we  are 
to  reproduce  a  faithful  picture  of  the  past,  we  must  not  confine 
ourselves  to  the  direct  statements  in  our  documents.  We  must 
consider  also  what  these  imply.  We  must  read  not  only  on  the 
lines,  but  through  them  and  between  them.  We  must  cultivate 
a  delicacy  of  sense  which  can  catch  the  minuter  shades  of  tone, 
and  from  the  premisses  thus  obtained  proceed  by  careful  infer- 
ence to  the  manifold  conclusions  which  they  involve.  A  very 
easy  application  of  this  principle  to  the  letters  of  Pope  Gregory 
is  enough  to  prove  that  his  theory  of  Papal  power  was  that  of 
his  age.  Had  he  been  encountering  opposition,  his  language 
would  not  have  failed  to  reflect  it.  As  it  is,  there  is  not  a  trace 
anywhere  of  suspicion  that  his  principles  in  this  respect  differed 
from  those  generally  entertained.  To  the  use  he  was  making  of 
his  authority,  he  does  contemplate  resistance.  He  is  quite 
prepared  to  find  that  his  commands  are  being  evaded  by  crafty 
pretexts,  by  Imperial  interference,  by  contumacious  silence,  by 
formal  disobedience.  His  consciousness  of  all  this  is  apparent 
everywhere  in  his  affectionate  appeals,  his  indignant  denun- 
ciations, his  threats  of  canonical  chastisement.  But  the  legiti- 
macy of  his  authority  he  feels  to  be  a  position  which  will  not 
be  challenged,  and  therefore  one  which  he  can  press  upon 
consciences  and  assume  as  a  basis  for  his  expostulations.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  passage  quoted  above  from  his  letter  about  the 
Bishop  of  Bysacium.  The  Bishop  pleads  that  he  cordially 
acknowledges  his  subjection  to  the  Apostolic  See.  St.  Gregory's 
reply  is  in  substance  this :  "  What  is  the  use  of  his  laying  stress 
on  that?  Of  course  he  does:  there  is  not  a  bishop  in  the  Church 
(except  schismatics)  who  would  not  say  the  same."  The  only 
fair  inference  from  language  thus  toned  is  one  which  recognizes 
the  Pope's  belief  in  his  power  to  have  been  shared  by  his  con- 
temporaries. 

in. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  now  attained.  It  is  clear  that 
the  False  Decretals  cannot  have  had  the  effect  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical fabric  which  has  been  imputed  to  them.  They  cannot 
have  introduced  a  system  which  two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
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their  first  publication  had  already  struck  deep  root  in  the  soil  of 
Christendom.  Here  then  we  might  absolutely  stop.  Still  it 
will  be  more  satisfactory  to  consider  briefly  the  Decretals  in 
themselves,  and  learn  whether  they  can  supply,  as  the  Unity  of 
Truth  would  lead  us  to  expect,  some  confirmatory  evidence  of 
the  conclusion  arrived  at. 

In  Pseudo-Isidore  there  is  very  little  of  any  moment  which 
is  original.  His  fraud  consists  in  assigning  the  language  of  a 
later  period  to  writers  of  an  earlier  one.  The  letters  which  he 
attributes  to  the  Popes  of  the  first  three  centuries  are  mosaics 
formed  out  of  passages  extracted  from  the  genuine  decretals  of 
Popes  from  St.  Siricius  (A.D.  386)  downward,  from  the  Canons 
of  Councils,  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  other  sources 
belonging  mostly  to  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries.  Thus, 
the  famous  phrase,  "that  in  the  Pope  resides  the  plenitude  of 
power,  whilst  the  other  bishops  are  called  only  to  a  portion  of 
the  solicitude  "  (for  the  Churches),  is  taken  bodily  from  a  letter 
of  St.  Leo  the  Great29  (A.D.  446,  circ\  and  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Vigilius  (A.D.  537 — 555).  In  this  case  the  genuine  is  older  than 
the  spurious  authority.  St.  Leo  is  writing  to  Anastasius, 
Bishop  of  Thessalonica,  his  Vicar  in  Illyria,  and  he  says  :  "  The 
office  of  Vicar  in  our  stead  we  have  entrusted  to  you,  dear 
brother,  but  so  that  you  are  called  to  a  share  in  this  solicitude, 
not  to  the  plenitude  of  power."  It  is  true  that  we  have  not 
here  the  affirmation  of  the  principle  in  itself,  still  it  is  implied  in 
the  application  made  of  it  to  a  particular  case.  No  one  can 
read  the  letter  through,  especially  its  eleventh  chapter,  without 
perceiving  that  the  sense  in  which  Pseudo-Isidore  understood 
the  words  is  that  of  St.  Leo  himself.  Again,  the  statement  that 
all  greater  causes  should  be  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See, 
is  put  by  the  forger  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Anacletus  (A.D.  98 — 
100),  as  also  into  those  of  several  later  but  early  Popes.  It  is 
taken  verbatim  from  St.  Innocent  the  First  (A.D.  410),  who, 
writing  to  Victricius,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  says :  "  If  any  greater 
causes  shall  have  been  brought  forward,  let  them,  after  episcopal 
judgment,  be  referred  to  the  Apostolic  See,  as  the  Synod30  and 
as  blessed  customs  require."  St.  Leo  also  makes  the  same  state- 
ment in  the  same  words  more  than  once,31  and  we  have  already 
heard  it  from  St.  Gregory.  These  two  propositions,  which  we 

29  Epist.  Leonis  M.  ep.  xiv.  (xii.)  c.  I. 

80  Of  Nioea,  that  is  Sarclica  (A.  0.343).  The  Canons  of  Sardica  were  not  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Niccea  in  the  Codex  used  by  the  Pontiff.  For  the  letter  to 
Victricius,  see  Migne  Patr.  Lat.  xx.  p.  472. 

31  Ep.  v,  c,  6  ;  vi.  (iv.)  c.  5  ;  xiv.  (xii.)  c.  7. 
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have  found  in  writers  other  indeed  than  the  Popes  to  whom 
Pseudo-Isidore  ascribes  them,  but  much -earlier  than  the  age  of 
the  False  Decretals,  virtually  include  all  the  nine  points  given  by 
Febronius,  and  cited  above,  as  embodying  the  main  features  of 
the  supposed  revolution  in  the  ecclesiastical  system.  It  is  not 
necessary  therefore  to  show  that  the  rest  are  similarly  borrowed 
by  the  forger  from  previous  writers  of  authority.  This,  however, 
could  be  done.  The  conclusion  is  obvious.  In  this  single  fact 
the  Decretals  bear  witness  to  the  antiquity  of  the  system  for 
which  they  are  made  responsible. 

The  same  conclusion  follows  from  the  ready  acceptance  which 
they  found.  A  transition  from  the  condition  of  independent  social 
units  to  that  of  a  single  universal  monarchy  would  be  a  change 
of  enormous  magnitude.  It  is  morally  impossible  that  it  could 
take  place  without  exciting  violent  commotions.  Nations  do 
not  readily  give  up  customs  and  liberties  which  they  have 
enjoyed  through  centuries.  Certainly  the  Franks  were  not  the 
sort  of  race  from  which  we  should  expect  such  unusual  tracta- 
bility.  Still  more  inconceivable  does  the  alleged  resolution 
appear  when  we  remember  in  what  manner  the  new  Codex 
sprang  into  life.  It  is  not  as  if  it  had  been  ushered  in  by  the 
supreme  authority  with  a  powerful  ecclesiastical  or  civil  force 
behind  it.  The  opinion  which  attributes  its  origin  to  the  Popes 
is  now  abandoned  by  every  one.  It  was  composed  in  some 
province  of  Eastern  France,  and  its  first  appearance  was  due  to  its 
chance  discovery,  real  or  reputed,  in  the  depths  of  an  episcopal 
library.  The  Popes  did  not  even  take  it  up  with  any  alacrity ; 
for  the  charge  of  "  having  eagerly  seized  upon  the  decretals  to 
be  used  as  genuine  documeuts  in  support  of  the  new  claims," 
cannot  be  substantiated  against  Nicolas  the  First,  and  it  has  not 
even  been  made  against  his  successors  of  the  two  nearest 
centuries.  We  are  to  suppose  then  that  this  extensive  surrender 
of  their  most  radical  liberties  by  the  local  Churches  was 
due  to  the  mere  perusal  of  a  mysterious  book,  which  was 
brought  to  light  suddenly  and  without  any  extrinsic  authenti- 
cation. Surely  it  is  incredible  ! 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  reasoning  to  urge  that  the  age,  in  its 
lack  of  critical  ability,  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of  such  a 
fraud.  When  their  cherished  interests  are  attacked,  men  are  not 
so  logical  in  their  conduct,  or  so  unbiassed.  They  look  about 
for  grounds  on  which  to  base  a  justification  of  their  resistance, 
and  they  usually  contrive  to  find  some  plausible  enough  to  be 
advanced.  The  history  of  these  Decretals  itself  supplies  an 
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illustration  of  this  disposition.  Hincmar  of  Rheims,  the  Arch- 
bishop in  whose  province  they  first  appeared,  and  one  of  the 
first  to  manifest  acquaintance  with  them,  appears  to  have  used 
the  letters  on  several  occasions  without  suspicion.32  But  after  a 
while  they  were  quoted  against  him  by  one  of  his  suffragans, 
Rothade,  Bishop  of  Soissons.  Rothade  had  been  deposed  from 
his  bishopric  by  a  Council  over  which  Hincmar  presided, 
and  had  appealed  to  Rome  against  the  sentence.  He 
based  his  appeal  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Decretals  that  all 
episcopal  causes  must  be  referred  to  Rome  for  definitive  settle- 
ment. Hincmar  and  his  suffragans  found  the  plea  most  dis- 
tasteful, and  they  recorded  their  protest  against  it  in  a  letter  to 
Pope  Nicolas.33  They  do  not,  however,  base  their  opposition  on 
the  suspicious  character  of  the  Decretals :  still  less  on  any 
repudiation  of  Papal  Supremacy.  Such  notions  evidently  did 
not  enter  into  their  heads  as  conceivable.  They  allow  that  the 
greater  causes  are  to  be  referred  to  the  Pope,  but  will  not 
recognize  that  the  deposition  of  a  suffragan  bishop  is  a  greater 
cause.  When  the  False  Decretals  are  urged  against  them,  they 
reply  that  these  Decretals  are  not  found  in  any  Codex  of 
Canons  which  had  acquired  authority  from  its  use  In  the 
Church,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Codex  Hadrianus.  It  was 
easy  for  St.  Nicolas  to  demolish  this  feeble  argument.  He  writes 
back  to  say  that  the  authority  of  a  Papal  Decree  is  intrinsic  to 
it,  and  in  no  wise  dependent  on  the  accident  of  its  incorporation 
in  a  particular  Collection.  If  these  bishops  could  rely  on  so 
frail  a  reed,  rather  than  resign  themselves  to  an  unpleasant  inno- 
vation, the  inference  from  their  peaceful  acceptance  of  the 
disciplinary  arrangement  of  the  Decretals  in  general  and  of  its 
doctrine  about  the  monarchical  constitution  of  the  Church,  is  no 
longer  open  to  doubt.  Evidently  they  found  nothing  in  these 
matters  to  which  they  were  not  already  accustomed.  In  fact, 
Hincmar  says  so  expressly,  over  and  over  again,  in  his  letters 
to  Pope  Nicolas  on  the  subject  of  Rothade's  deposition.  For 
instance,  we  find  him  saying  : 

It  never  entered  into  my  heart  to  transgress  the  rights  of  the 
Apostolic  See  and  its  rulers,  to  whom,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ability,  I  have  ever  shown  myself 

32  See  Bull  Qnamvis  Singtilarium  (A.D.  865)  of  Nicolas  the  First,  who  rebukes 
the  bishops  of  the  Province  of  Rheims  for  their  inconsistency. 

83  The  letter  is  not  extant,  but  its  contents  can  be  gathered  from  the  Bull  Qnamvis 
Singnlarium,  which  is  in  answer  to  it. 
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faithful  and  devoted,  humble  and  submissive,  as  with  God's  help  I  will 
ever  remain.34 

We  have  a  third  argument  to  the  same  effect  from  the 
purpose  which  the  forger  sought  to  obtain  by  his  fraud.  Older 
writers,  like  Febronius,  Theiner,  and  Eichhorn,  used  to  maintain 
that  the  end  in  view  was  that  very  aggrandizement  of  the  Papal 
power  which  is  alleged  to  have  resulted.  But  no  one,  at  least  no 
responsible  writer,  can  maintain  that  theory  any  longer.  It 
received  a  crushing  blow  as  soon  as  it  became  certain  that 
France,  not  Rome,  was  the  place  of  origin,  and  that  for  a  long 
time  the  Popes  are  not  chargeable  with  having  availed  them- 
selves to  any  appreciable  extent  of  the  promising  materials. 
But  besides  this,  a  more  careful  examination  of  the  text  of  the 
Decretals  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  writer's  object  corres- 
ponds with  that  which  he  has  professed  in  his  Preface. 

In  order  that,  as  the  Church's  disciplinary  ordinances  have  now 
been  brought  together  by  us  and  reduced  to  order,  holy  prelates  may 
be  trained  in  the  rules  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  obedient  ministers  of  the 
Church,  together  with  the  people,  may  be  nourished  with  spiritual 
examples  and  not  deceived  by  the  depravity  of  wicked  men.  For 
many  urged  on  by  their  own  depravity  and  avarice  have  brotight 
accusations  against  priests  and  oppressed  them.  On  this  account  the 
holy  Fathers  have  made  laws  which  they  called  holy  canons.  Many 
then  accuse  others  in  order  that  out  of  (the  alleged  guilt  of)  others 
they  may  manufacture  an  excuse  for  themselves  and  become  enriched 
with  the  property  of  others.  Meanwhile  good  Christian  men  are  silent 
and  submit  to  what  they  know  to  be  the  sins  of  others,  because  they 
often  fail  to  find  documents  by  which  to  prove  to  the  ecclesiastical 
judges  what  they  themselves  know ;  for  judges  should  not  give  credence, 
save  to  what  is  demonstrated  by  certain  arguments,  what  is  established 
by  manifest  proof,  and  what  is  made  known  according  to  the  methods 
of  judicial  procedure.  For  no  one,  who  has  been  deprived  of  his 
property,  or  driven  out  of  his  see  by  violence  and  threats,  can  be 
accused,  summoned,  judged  and  condemned  according  to  the  canonical 
prescriptions,  until  everything  which  has  been  taken  away  from  him  has 
first  been  legally  restored,  and  he  has  for  some  while  been  left  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  dignities,  and,  having  been  regularly  restored 
to  his  own  see,  has  for  a  considerable  time  been  in  the  unrestrained 
possession  of  his  office.  .  .  ,35 

This  purpose  of  securing  the  clergy  against  accusations 
made  in  the  interest  of  avarice  which  is  avowed  in  the 
Preface,  is  stamped  on  the  text  from  end  to  end.  The 

34  Hincmari  Epist.  n.  II,  sub  fin.          35  hidori  Prafatio,  Edit.  Hinschii,  p.  18. 
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criterion  which  has  been  applied  to  the  statements  of  St. 
Gregory  needs  to  be  applied  again  here.  There  is  no  doubt 
plenty  of  assertion  of  Papal  power  throughout  the  text  of  the 
Decretals,  but  it  is  not  this  which  the  writer  shows  himself 
anxious  to  establish,  it  is  not  here  that  he  reveals  any  conscious- 
ness of  an  adversary  to  be  convinced  or  refuted.  His  true 
anxiety  is  to  make  out  that  there  are  laws  in  existence  which 
if  applied  would  put  an  end  to  the  oppressions  of  the  clergy, 
particularly  of  the  bishops,  under  which  his  age  and  his  locality 
were  groaning.  If  he  introduces  the  Papal  power  and  makes 
frequent  mention  of  its  Divine  origin,  this  is  but  as  a  means  to 
his  end.  He  is  quite  certain  that  his  readers  will  accept  his 
statement  about  the  supreme  office  of  the  Popes ;  he  is  quite 
assured  of  the  reverence  with  which  they  receive  its  commands ; 
he  feels  that  his  best  chance  of  gaining  acceptance  for  the 
legislation  which  he  has  at  heart  is  to  make  out  that  it  has  the 
sanction  of  that  venerable  authority.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  purpose  and  standpoint  of 
Pseudo-Isidore  as  revealed  by  the  character  and  complexion  of 
his  own  language.30  But  it  is  an  account  which  can  be  justified 
only  by  a  careful  and  comprehensive  study  of  the  text.  Such 
a  study  has  been  made  in  the  dry  light  of  science  by  a  mind 
which  is  singularly  free  from  all  controversial  bias.  I  refer  to 
Paul  Hinschius,  a  German  Protestant  writer,  whose  edition  of 
the  False  Decretals  is  by  general  acknowledgment  the  classical 
work  on  the  subject.  As  we  cannot  expect  Anglican  readers 
to  be  convinced  by  the  mere  personal  statement  of  a  Catholic 
on  a  matter  in  dispute  between  us,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of 
the  passage  in  which  Hinschius  gives  his  verdict  on  the  purpose 
of  the  Decretals. 

Bearing  in  mind  not  only  the  councils  and  genuine  decretals  which 
Pseudo-Isidore  has  taken  into  his  collection,  but  also  the  letters  which 
he  has  fabricated,  I  conceive  the  design  to  have  been  this.  He 
wished  to  publish  not  only  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical  sources 
exhibiting  the  discipline  of  the  Church  as  it  is  presented  in  each  of 
the  councils  and  in  the  genuine  decretals,  but  also  some  decrees  which 
he  thought  requisite  to  restore  the  ecclesiastical  order  which  had  been 

36  This  is  the  judgment  of  the  Ballerini,  of  Zaccaria,  Phillips,  Walter,  &c. 
Hinschius  dissents  from  it  in  part,  in  so  far  as  he  attributes  to  the  forger  the  vaster 
aim  of  exhibiting  a  complete  system  of  ecclesiastical  discipline.  There  is  force  in 
his  contention.  But  the  diversity  of  view  seems  removable  by  distinguishing  the 
general  plan  and  the  particular  portion  of  it  which  the  forger  had  at  heart.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  protection  of  the  episcopate  which  he  has  at  heart. 
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injured  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  civil  wars  under  Louis  the  Pious 
and  his  sons.  Thus  then  in  the  fictitious  portion  of  his  collection  he 
desired  to  accomplish  what  the  Synods  of  Paris  in  A.D.  829,  of  Aix  in 
A.D.  836,  of  Meaux  and  Paris  in  A.D.  845  and  A.D.  846,  had  not  been 
able  to  do ;  and,  what  the  several  chapters  in  the  books  of  the  Council 
of  Paris  and  of  the  Constitutions  of  Worms,  as  well  as  the  book  attached 
to  the  Synod  of  Aix  confirm  by  quotations  from  the  ancient  Fathers,  what 
Benedict  (the  Levite)  declared  to  be  drawn  from  the  capitularies  (of 
Charles  and  Louis,  &c.) — this  he  (Pseudo-Isidore)  has  corroborated  with 
the  highest  authority  which  was  in  the  Church,  that  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs, 
and  even  of  those  who  lived  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Church.  He  saw  the 
wounds  of  the  Gallican  Church  inflicted  upon  it  during  the  turbulent 
times  of  Louis  the  Pious  and  his  sons,  he  saw  that  Louis  the  Pious  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  ruined  Church  with  the  greatest  zeal,  and  that  the 
bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Meaux  had  enacted  many  canons 
for  the  reformation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  but  he  knew  also  that 
the  zeal  and  endeavours  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  bishops  had  been 
rendered  fruitless  chiefly  by  the  opposition  of  the  nobles.  Wherefore 
taking  all  this  into  consideration,  he  fabricated  statutes  by  which  he 
desired  to  obtain  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  dis- 
turbed the  Church,  in  the  hope  that  if  he  held  up  as  a  mirror  to  the 
men  of  his  age  decrees  exhibiting  the  laws  observed  in  the  most 
ancient  Christian  Churches,  they  would  be  induced  at  last  to  reform 
the  state  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.37 

It  will  be  observed  that  according  to  this  writer's  judgment, 
there  was  no  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the  forger  to  vindicate 
the  Papal  office :  the  only  anxiety  was  to  invoke  its  authority 
in  favour  of  the  legislation  which  he  desired  to  introduce.  But 
this  is  to  imply  that  the  Supremacy  was  acknowledged  with  an 
undoubting  faith  which  it  must  have  taken  centuries  to  form. 

IV. 

In  the  passage  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the 
Temporal  Power  is  put  down  as  a  concurrent  cause  of  the 
supposed  transformation  of  the  Primacy  into  the  Papacy.  The 
origin  of  the  Temporal  Power  is  assigned  by  Lord  Selborne  to 
the  Donation  of  Pepin,  which  took  place  in  A.D.  755.  This 
statement  might  be  challenged  and  a  somewhat  earlier  date 
claimed,  for  Pepin  did  not  give,  but  restore,  to  the  Popes  their 
sovereignty ;  that  is  to  say,  he  forced  the  Lombard  sovereign  to 
restore  what  he  had  unlawfully  annexed  to  his  own  dominions. 
We  need  not,  however,  concern  ourselves  with  this  historical 
controversy.  In  any  case  the  Temporal  Power  is  more  recent 

37  Ibid.  p.  ccxvii. 
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than  the  age  of  Gregory  the  Great.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
contributed  to  the  introduction  of  the  Papal  system,  which  we 
have  found  already  in  possession  under  that  Pontiff.  The  real 
truth  is,  that  the  Temporal  Power  was  the  outcome  of  the 
Papacy.  It  was  a  tribute  to  the  Papacy.  It  was  because  the 
Popes  were  the  supreme  rulers  of  the  Catholic  Church,  that  it 
seemed  suitable  for  them  to  be  independent  sovereigns  even  in 
the  temporal  order.  This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  whole 
history  of  the  interposition  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne  on  their 
behalf.  It  was  the  reverence  of  these  princes  for  the  Head  of  the 
Church  which  induced  them  to  place  their  swords  at  his  service, 
and  made  them  take  a  special  pride  in  the  title  of  Patricians  of 
the  Romans,  which  they  received  from  the  Holy  See  in  testi- 
mony of  its  gratitude.  There  is  surely  sufficient  assertion  of 
the  Supremacy  in  the  famous  letter  written  by  Pope  Stephen 
the  Second  to  Pepin  and  his  barons,  urging  them  to  return  and 
punish  the  Lombard  King,  who  had  proved  faithless  to  his 
engagements,  so  recently  entered  into.  Stephen  puts  his  appeal 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Apostle,  St.  Peter. 

Peter,  called  to  the  apostleship  by  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  the  living 
God  .  .  .  and  through  me  the  entire  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Roman 
Church,  the  Head  of  all  the  Churches  of  God  ...  to  you  most 
excellent  princes  Pepin,  Charles  and  Charlemagne,  kings;  as  also  to 
the  holy  bishops,  abbots,  .  .  .  dukes,  counts,  and  all  the  Frank  armies 
and  people  .  .  .  Beyond  doubt  your  hope  of  future  reward  is  bound  up 
with  this  Apostolic  Roman  Church  of  God  committed  to  us.  Wherefore 
I  Peter,  Apostle  of  God,  look  upon  you  as  my  adopted  children,  and 
by  the  love  which  you  bear  to  me,  I  exhort  and  conjure  you  to  deliver 
my  city  of  Rome,  my  people,  and  that  Church  in  which  I  repose 
according  to  the  flesh  .  .  .  For  they  suffer  great  afflictions  and  oppres- 
sions from  the  Lombards  ...  It  is  well  known  that  among  all  the 
nations  under  the  heavens  the  Franks  have  manifested  the  greatest 
attachment  to  me,  Peter  the  Apostle.  Therefore  have  I  through  my 
vicar  pointed  you  out  as  the  deliverer  of  that  Church  which  the  Lord 
has  confided  to  me.  .  .  ,38 

Some  modern  writers,  not  intelligent  enough  to  distinguish 
between  a  deliberate  fraud  and  a  rhetorical  device,  have  taken 
scandal  at  the  terms  of  this  document.  But  it  awoke  the 
anticipated  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Another  expedition  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of 
the  oppressed  Pope,  the  keys  of  the  cities  were  recovered  from 

88  Ap,  Cod.  Carol  t.  i.  p,  99,  Ed,  Cenni. 
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the  usurper,  and,  with  manifest  reference  to  the  terms  of  the 
letter,  were  placed  by  Pepin's  order  on  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter. 

Of  course  the  reasoning  which  we  have  been  employing  does 
not  amount  to  a  direct  proof  of  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Papacy. 
Were  that  in  question,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  carry 
back  the  historical  inquiry  into  the  ages  preceding  St.  Gregory, 
and  also  to  deal  with  the  Scriptural  evidence.  But  an  absolute 
vindication  of  the  Papacy  has  not  been  intended.  There  has 
been  no  intention  (at  least  no  direct  intention)  to  prove  that  the 
constitution  of  the  ancient  Church  of  England  was  such  as  our 
Lord  ordained.  The  reader  may,  if  he  pleases,  assume  for  the 
moment  that  it  was  not.  Our  subject-matter  has  been  "  The 
alleged  Antiquity  of  Anglicanism,"  that  is  to  say,  the  claim  of 
modern  Anglicanism  to  be  in  continuity  with  the  ancient  Church 
of  England.  Let  me  repeat  again,  by  way  of  conclusion,  what 
has  already  been  said  more  than  once.  To  disprove  this  claim  it 
is  not  necessary  to  show  that  Anglicanism  is  in  the  wrong  or 
that  the  ancient  Church  was  in  the  right,  but  only  that  the 
essential  principles  of  the  two  systems  are  different  and  radically 
opposed ;  in  other  words,  that  the  change  wrought  during  the 
period  of  transition  was  a  change  in  essentials,  not  accidentals. 
So  far  there  is  no  controversy  between  us  and  those  we  are 
opposing.39  But  what  are  the  essentials  of  the  ancient  system  : 
those  which  were  so  considered  by  the  ancient  Church  itself,  or 
those  which  are  so  considered  by  modern  Anglicans  ?  Anglicans 
are  in  the  habit  of  assuming  the  second  of  these  alternatives  to 
be  the  true  determining  principle.  But  the  assumption  is  quite 
without  warrant.  Indeed,  they  themselves  betray  an  instinctive 
consciousness  of  its  invalidity,  when  they  descend  into  the  arena 
of  historical  inquiry  and  endeavour  to  show  that  our  forefathers 
were  of  the  same  mind  with  themselves  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Papacy.  If  the  principle  were  really  sound,  all  appeal  to  history 
would  be  superfluous.  It  would  be  of  no  consequence  (as  far  as 
continuity  is  concerned)  what  our  forefathers  believed.  This 
principle  is  also  one  which  will  cut  two  ways.  If  it  can  be 
employed  by  Anglicans  against  the  English  Catholics,  it  can  be 
equally  well  employed  against  Anglicans  by  Nonconformists. 
Why  may  not  these  go  further  and  say :  "I  do  not  think 
episcopacy  to  be  essential,  therefore  I  may  lop  it  off  without 
forfeiting  my  right  to  share  in  the  splendid  spiritual  heritage 
bequeathed  to  me  by  my  ancestors  "  ?  Anglicans  could  scarcely 
89  See  passage  quoted  above  (p,  2)  from  Lord  Selborne. 
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offer  a  more  convenient  weapon  to  the  growing  battalions  of  the 
Liberationists,  if  the  latter  were  disposed  to  accept  it.  It  is  in 
fact  essentially  a  principle  for  the  use  of  the  big  battalions,  but 
scarcely  one  which,  when  stripped  of  its  garments  and  exhibited 
in  its  naked  brutality,  will  commend  itself  to  a  lover  of  justice. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  principle  which  in  a  case  of  property  would 
find  much  recognition  in  an  English  law-court.  I  have  claimed 
therefore  to  desert  it,  and  to  be  governed,  not  by  the  beliefs  of 
Anglicans,  but  by  those  of  our  ancestors.  These  we  have 
investigated  so  far  as  they  turn  on  the  one  point  which  is  the 
most  radical  of  all,  and  therefore  involves  the  whole  question 
of  Church  status :  acknowledgment  of  the  Papacy.  The 
reader  must  now  judge  whether  the  case  has  not  been  made 
out  to  demonstration  ;  whether  it  has  not  been  placed  beyond 
doubt  that  the  ancient  Church  at  all  times  regarded  union  with 
the  Papacy  to  be  an  essential  condition  of  Church  status,  and 
whether  the  Papacy  in  which  it  believed  was  not  from  the  time 
of  St.  Augustine  to  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  a  Papacy 
invested  with  Supremacy,  not  a  mere  Primacy  of  honour ; 
and,  in  consequence,  whether  Anglicanism  and  the  ancient 
Church  of  England  are  not  wholly  discontinuous. 

What  then  is  to  be  the  ulterior  conclusion  ?  If  a  man  is  no 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  a  visible  and  authoritative  Church,  he 
may  no  doubt  say  :  "  I  grant  that  Anglicanism  is  a  mere  child 
of  the  Reformation.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  continue  to  adhere  to 
it,  for  it  represents  the  Truth,  which  the  ancient  system  did  not." 
But  this  position  is  not  intelligible  in  those  (and  there  are  many 
in  England)  who  do  believe  that  our  Lord  founded  a  Church 
with  the  indefeasible  right  to  teach,  and  that  He  endowed  it 
with  attributes  which  must  secure  it  through  all  time  in  the 
faithful  delivery  of  its  message.  The  voice  of  such  a  Church  as 
this  can  hardly  be  recognized  in  that  of  a  religious  community 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world,  and  unable  to  trace 
its  parentage  further  back  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  following  is  the  leaflet  of  the  Church  Defence  Institution, 
several  times  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  pages  : 

PLAIN   TRUTHS   Otf   CHURCH   MATTERS. 

No.  3. 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  NEVER  ROMAN  CATHOLIC. 

The  Church  of  England  was  never  Roman  Catholic. 

There  was  a  British  Church,  represented  by  three  of  its  Bishops,  at 
the  great  Council  held  at  Aries  in  A.D.  314. 

It  was  not  until  A.D.  597  that  Augustine,  the  first  Missionary  from 
Rome,  sent  by  Gregory  the  Great,  landed  in  England. 

The  British  Bishops  and  Clergy,  though  they  had  more  than  one 
Conference  with  Augustine,  were  unable  to  agree  upon  common  action 
with  him,  and  eventually  he  confined  his  labours  to  the  South  and 
South  Eastern  districts  of  England. 

Augustine  died  in  A.D.  606,  and  before  a  hundred  years  had  passed 
there  was  little  remaining  to  show  that  a  Roman  Christian  had  ever 
visited  or  taught  in  England. 

The  true  fathers  of  the  Church  of  England  were  such  men  as 
Aidan  and  Finan,  the  former  of  whom  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Lindisfarne  in  A.D.  635. 

It  is  true  that  in  later  years  the  Pope  of  Rome  interfered  largely 
in  the  Government  of  the  Church  of  England,  that  he  nominated 
Bishops  and  took  first  fruits  from  the  Clergy,  but  his  power  was  always 
looked  upon  as  usurped,  and  all  money  was  paid  to  him  under  protest. 

At  the  Reformation  the  English  people  repudiated  distinctly  and 
finally  all  connection  with  Rome,  and  rejected  the  false  doctrines  which 
had  been  introduced  from  without.  Of  9,800  Clergy,  only  186  refused 
to  assent  to  the  Reformed  Offices  in  A.D.  1559. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  to-day  are  the  descendants  and  successors 
of  the  few  who  did  not  accept  the  changes  made  at  the  Reformation, 
and  who  were  in  fact  the  first  Dissenters  from  the  Church  of  England. 


CATHOLIC  TRUTH   SOCIETY. 

THE    ANGLICAN    QUESTION. 


Price  One  Shilling  (cloth). 

The  Church  of  Old  England :   Being  a  Collection  of  Papers  bearing  on  the 

inly  ol   the  English  Church,  and  on  the  attempts  to  justify  the  Anglican  position. 

The   English    Martyrs   under  Henry  VIII.  and   Elizabeth:   with  two 
Portraits. 

Price  Twopence  each. 

Was  St.  Peter  Bishop  of  Rome  ?    By  C.  F.  B.  ALLNATT. 
The  Church  of  Old  England.     By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  BREEN,  O.S.B. 
Papal  Supremacy  and  Infallibility.     By  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  F.  SMITH,  SJ. 

Price  One  Penny  each. 

Henry  VIII.  and  the  English  Monasteries.     By  CARDINAL  MANNING. 
A  Voice    from   the    Dead:    Being   a    Letter   to   an    Anglican    friend,    by   the 

Count    Dfc   MONTALEMBERT. 

The  Continuity  of  the  English  Church.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  CROFT. 
The  Popes  and   the  English  Church.     By  the  Rev.  W.  WATERWORTH. 
Was  Barlow  a  Bishop  ?    By  Mr.  Serjeant  BELLASIS. 

189:  or  the  Church  of  Old  England  protests.  By  the  Rev.  J.D.  BREEN,  O.S.B. 
The  Faith  of  the  ancient  English  Church  concerning  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Provost  NORTHCOTE. 

The  Bible  and  the  Reformation.      By  C.  F.  B.  ALLNATT. 
The  Old  Religion  in  England.     By  the  Rev.  P.  LYNCH. 
Before  and  after  Gunpowder  Plot.    By  E.  HEALY  THOMPSON. 

St.    Bede,   Monk  and  Mass- Priest.       By   the   late   Bishop   of  Hexham   and 

Newcastle. 

B.  John  Fisher  and  the  Royal  Supremacy.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  COLOGAN. 

B.  Edmund  Campion.    By  the  Rev.  F.  GOLDIE,  SJ. 

Ven.  Edmund  Arrowsmith.     By  the  same. 

B.  Thomas  More.     By  the  Hon.  Justice  O'HAGAN. 

Ven.  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.   With  Illustrations.     By  G.  A.  LEE. 

The  English  Martyrs  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  In  Five  Parts. 

A  Lecture  on  the  English  Martyrs:  with  Six  Illustrations.    By  the  Rev 
J.  MORRIS,  S.J. 

St.  Augustine,  Apostle  of  England.     By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  SAXTON. 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.     By  the  Rev.  F.  GOLDIE,  S.J. 


FULL     LISTS    ON    APPLICATION. 


CATHOLIC    TRUTH    SOCIETY,    18,   WEST   SQUARE,    LONDON,    S.E. 
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